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ANOTHER SHORT TALK TO LIBRARIANS. 





S an introduction to this talk, if you have not already done so, will you 
kindly read that given on same page of the September number of the 
JOURNAL? That referred chiefly to the “Indexer Books,” this will be about 
the “Continuous Revolving Indexer.” Next month we shall have something 
to say about the new “ Pamphlet Binders,” which we are convinced will solve 
the hitherto unsolved pamphlet problem in libraries. 

We confess to belonging to that rather numerous class of Americans who 
are freer than they ought to be in the use of adjectives; hence, when called 
upon to describe something a good deal better than ordinary, we run short, 
so instead of following the usual beaten track, we shall try to give only cold 
facts. 

When we took hold of the Rudolph Indexer some six or eight months 
ago, it was, even as then made, so marked an improvement on the old card 
system that we thought it about perfect. Experience soon demonstrated 
that very important improvements could be made, and we set about making 
them. In the meantime orders kept coming in which were pigeon-holed until 
the improvements could be perfected. 

Formerly the card-holders were made of heavy cardboard with metal 
edges attached to the board and turned over to furnish the grooves. These 
were unsatisfactory for various reasons: they were unsightly; they swelled, 
warped, and shrank with the changes of the atmosphere; the fastenings to 
the metal would break loose; the hinges were imperfect, and the cards did 
not slide readily in the grooves. We now make them entirely of metal, 
weighing even less than the old style; the hinges are perfect and a slight 
pressure is sufficient to slide the whole column of cards, or any portion of 
them, up or down as desired. 

One of the most serious objections for large libraries was that only one 
person at a time could consult the Indexer. We now propose to furnish 
them so that one, two, four, six, eight, ten, or twelve persons can use them at 
the same time. The case for twelve persons will be about 12 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and will permit the indexing of from seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand volumes. 

From the start we have had no fears as to the adoption of the Rudolph 
Indexer for all new libraries. The problem has been to adapt it to the use of 
the present cards, of which there are hundreds of millions in the libraries of 
the country. By the employment of metal card-holders and other changes in 
construction, we are able now to supply cases adapted to the utilization of 
the present cards in any library and their continued use if desired. This 
improvement applies also to the Indexer books and minimizes the expense of 
changing from the old to the new system. 

Other changes and improvements have been made which we have not 
space here to enumerate. We shall commence filling orders for the improved 
cases about October Ist. 

Write us fully for any information desired. 


Respectfully yours, 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 
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LIBRARIANS are again reminded that an annex 
conference, so to speak, is to be held this year 
in the South by grace of the enterprising ladies 
who are connected with the Woman's Depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Exposition. The date fixed 
is November 29 —a date somewhat unfortunate 
at the North, because it does not admit of the 
safe digestion of the Thanksgiving dinner at 
home, but it should be matter of thanksgiving 
that the library spirit isto have promising de- 
velopment at the South, the section of the 
country, as has already been pointed out, where 
there is most opportunity for progress. We 
trust that every librarian who can will certainly 


go to Atlanta. It is ladies’ day, to be sure, but 


the gentlemen will be welcomed, and wi!! prot 

bly be permitted to speak as well astohear. We 
appeal, therefore, to both the loyalty and the 
gallantry of the profession for a representative 


delegation from the North for this occasion 





Ir is sometimes true that distance lends en 
chantment to the view, and we are not fully 
informed whether the international bibliographi 
cal conference which met recently at, Brussels 
is entitled to so large a name, or is, perhaps 
the development of a private scheme. We 
have before us, however, the two pamphlets 
on the decimal classification issued by the 
projectors of this plan, one giving a general 
summary of the proposed modification, for in 
ternational purposes, of Mr. Dewey’s systen 
and the other giving details in the department 
of sociology. The first isin French exclusively; 
the second isin French, with an index in English, 
French, and German. The value of an interna 
tional scheme is, of course, in its uniformity, and 
the system as perfected by Mr. Dewey isso widely 
in use in this country that it would be difficult 
to conform it to a new version at this late day. 
On the other hand, as this was devised before 
Mr. Dewey had library experience, it is doubt 
less true that decided improvements can be made 
on the original scheme under expert advice and 
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with the large experience of to-day. Messrs 
La Fontaine and Outlet, of the Inters nal | 


liographical Office, have certainly brought for 
ward an interesting subject, and we trust it 
) internationally, and thoroughly 


may be taken uy 


worked out, 


PHILADELPHIA is commonly reputed by its 
critics to be a slow city, and the New York 
comic editor is apt to consider the tortoise char- 
acteristics of the City of Brotherly Love 
as a never-failing resource when the larder 
of fresher jokes is exhausted Neverthe 


’ 


less, Philadelphia has more than once come t 


the front in library matters, and it is most inter 
esting to note what remarkable progress has 
: . 


been made in its free library system in the few 
years since its origin. Starting with the small 
y the Board of Education, 


it was later extended by the transfer to the city 


Draries cond t 


yf the Free Library of Philadelphia, established 
ndependently by the bequest of Mr. George S. 
Pepper, which, although under the direction of 


the city, and receiving from ita yearly appre 


priation, has been heretofore conducted inde 


pendently of the various city librarie An ordi 
nance now pending, however, provides for the 
consolidation of the two systems under the con 
trol and direction of the Free Library, which is 
to receive and administer all municipal appro- 


priations for library support. It is to be hoped 
that this consolidation may be carried out, as it 


would be not only | 


eneficial as a means of se- 
curing economy and unity in administration, 


ward the attain- 


but would bea great stride 


ment of a free library system worthy of the 


city in size and equipment. A further indica- 
tion that the plan of consolidation is gradually 
gaining ground is found in the recent offer of 


the president of the Mercantile Library, noted 
elsewhere. The trustees of that library express 
their desire to make the library free to the pub 
lic on condition that it receive an appropriation 


from the city. This sounds very promising, 
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but it is more than doubtful if the offer, as it 
now stands, will be or should be accepted. No 
change in the real ownership or management of 


or tet , 
life in country places, is in itself evidence that 


the library is contemplated by its trustees, and | 


although three ex-officio trustees from the city 
government would be added to the board, the 
library would maintain an independent exist- 
ence, simply throwing its doors open to the 
public. Under these circumstances it would by 
no means serve as a central city library, consol- 
idating and administering the entire free library 
system of the city. There can be little doubt 
that a central library will eventually be obtained, 
be its nucleus the Free Library of Philadelphia 
or the Mercantile Library, and in the meantime 


Philadelphia is certainly setting an example to 


many cities in its present library progress. New 
York must, perhaps, wait the more full develop- 


ment of the new library scheme under the con- 


solidation of the great libraries, and Brooklyn | 


has yet to make a start. 





Tue death of Miss Jessie Allan is doubly sad 


because of the excellent reputation which her | 


work won for her and the pleasant affection 
which all librarians who knew her had come to 


rise to a fresh discussion as to the possibility of 
infection from contagious diseases through li- 
brary books. Miss Allan had been suffering 
from consumption for some years, and it has 
been suggested that its origin was of this char- 
acter. Those who knew Miss Allan and the 
delicate organization which did so much good 
work in a good cause, would scarcely need this 
explanation of her illness and death, which is 


| divided into parallel columns marked ‘“‘ taken’ 


perhaps scarcely in evidence as to the difficult | 


question of the spread of disease through libra- 
ries. Possibly there is some danger from this 
source; since the bacillus was discovered danger 
is found to lurk in places hitherto unsuspected. 
But the greater danger, perhaps, in 
over-estimating this source of danger and fright- 


comes 


ening people into a nervous condition which 
in itself almost invites disease. Doubtless, when 
contagious diseases are rampant in one locality, 
the public library, like the schools, like all 
places where people come together, becomes a 
centre for the possible spread of an epidemic; 
but the danger in most cases is so small a per- 
centage of the possible risk that, under the in- 
fluence of a discussion like the present, libra- 
rians are apt to overdo precautivn and create 
unnecessary alarm. The mere fact that life in 
the city is apt to be as long, if not longer, than 


centres of population are not necessarily the 
dreadful places that the theory of the bacillus 
might suggest, and the same is truein its degree 
of the public library. 


Communications. 


CHILDREN'S READING-LISTS WANTED. 


Tue Plainfield Public Library would be very 
glad to receive copies of lists of books for young 
people. Any librarian who has published such 
a list will confer a favor by sending a copy to 
our address. All lists received will be promptly 
acknowledged. EMMA LOUISE ADAMS. 

Pustic Liprary, | 
PrainFiecp, N.J. 5 
TWO-BOOK METHOD AT PRATT INSTI 

TUTE FREE LIBRARY, 


THE 


I REGRET that the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
rary was not able to send an account of its two- 
book system for your recent symposium on 
that subject, as it did not adopt the system 
until September 1. We have for a long time 
given two books ona teacher’s card, provided 
one was not fiction, and we have now extended 
the privilege to all borrowers, even children. 
Our system of charging in these cases is as 


| 1 . . 
feel for her, and because her death has given | follows ; 


Only one book of fiction is allowed the bor- 
rower at one time. Fiction may be kept one 
week and all other works two weeks. Only one 
card is used by the borrower and different 
colored stamping-ink is used to distinguish fic- 
tion from non-fiction. The borrower's card is 
and ‘* returned.” 

When a work of fiction is drawn the following 
method is employed : 

1. Thedating-slip inthe book is stamped with 
date of issue and date when due. 

2. The borrower's registration number is en- 
tered on the book-card and also the date. 

3. The borrower's card is stamped in d/ue in 
the column marked ‘‘ taken,” 

When the book drawn is not fiction the same 
method is employed, except that the date on the 
borrower's card is stamped in green. 

When a book is returned the date of return is 
Stamped in red in the column marked “‘re- 
turned,” directly opposite the date taken. Thus 
if the book returned is fiction, the check is made 
opposite the blue date; if not fiction, opposite 
the green date. 

By the use of these two colors to distinguish 
between the two classes of books all confusion is 
avoided, as the attendant at the return-desk is 
able to tell ata glance which date to check off, 
even if the books are returned at different times. 

The system has been in operation since Sep- 
tember 1 and we think it is going to be satis- 
factory. Very truly yours, 

Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Pratt Institute Free Lisrary, | 
Broox yn, N. Y. } 
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PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION OF BOOKS.,* 


y 


By Mary S. Cutter, Vice-Dire 


THe subject assigned to me is the principles 
which should guide in the selection of books 
for a small library, which term, for purposes of 
discussion, shall mean from 500 to sooo volumes. 

The work of the American Library Associa- 
tion for the last 17 years, the willingness on the 
part of all librarians to go out of their way to 
help the new libraries, and in New York stat 
the library law of 1889 and the Public libraries 
department have made the organization of small 
libraries specially easy. 

The problem of the selection of books is the 
most difficult one the small library has to face 

Chere are three things necessary to a success- 
ful library — good books, good methods, and a 
good librarian. To my mind, good books and 
a good librarian are infinitely more important 
than good methods. But in these days it is 
about as easy to have good methods as anti- 
quated ones, and certainly trustees have no ey 
cuse for starting out with anything less than the 
best. These should inal! cases be simple, econom 
ical, and practical, having due regard to prob- 
able growth. By methods I would include not 
simply cataloging and classification, but every- 
thing that has to do with the attractiveness of 
the library rooms and the comfort of the reader 

Nor do I think it difficult to secure in any 
town a local librarian who can be trained to 
carry on the simple methods which have been 
adopted, and who shall be active, alert, wise, 

and hospitable in*making the library available 
to every reader. 

The real problem now remains — the selection 
of books. 1. For the original library. 2. For 
the expenditure of the small appropriation for 
new books. 

1. It is seldom that a new library is built 
from the foundation. There is usually a col- 
lection of old books to start with, often the 
combination of several old collections. Itis a 
case requiring heroic treatment. They should 
be gone over carefully and all those not well 
suited to the library should be thrown out. To 
do this requires courage, but it pays. 

For the selection of the original library 
the “A. L. A. library catalog” will probably be 
used as the basis, supplementing this with the 


* Paper read before the N. Y. Library Association, New 


York, Jan, 11, 1895; Buffalo, May 17, 1895. 





N. i tate Library Se 


New York travelling library lists and the cata 
logs of other small libraries 

2. The selection of new books for the library. 
I will consider here the principles which under 
lie selection, though they would also apply to a 
considerable extent to the selection of the origi- 
nal library. 

a. Who shall select . What shall he select 
¢. How shall he select 

1.) Who. Whowill be competentand willing 
to study the field the books and the read 
ers, so that the small yearly appropriation shall 
in his hands produce the best possible results? 
In many cases the librarian will not be fitted for 
it If not, it will be done by some member or 
members of the library committee. 

There are three requisites—abundance of time, 


knowledge of books, and sympathy with the 





popular taste. I believe that, if possible, the 






library committee would do well to put th 
responsibility in the hands of one of their nun 
ber, reserving the veto power for exceptional 
cases. This plan would be effectual only on 
condition that the person selecting secured the 
co-operation of a large number of persons. This 
can easily be managed in a town or village by a 
person with a wide acquaintance. 

It is important to geta great variety of points 
of view. Above all avoid the literary bias. It 
is so easy for things to fall into the hands of a 
small clique of dilettanti, with a fine apprecia- 
tion of the best literature, but entirely lacking 
in sympathy with the sturdy life and thought 
of every-day people. Books should be ordered 
on approval, then they should be wisely dis 
tributed and read before purchased. Children’s 
books should be read by children to see if the 
book is interesting, then by some one who 
makes a special study of juvenile literature to 
see if it is up to the required standard. 

Novels should be read by persons of widely 
differing tastes. Specialists should be used with 
care. They are of unusual service in a college 
library, but it is hard to find one who has any 
respect for a book on his own subject written 
from a popular standpoint. I would rather say, 
get help from those who take a special interest 
in a subject, and inform themselves on it with- 
out being specialists; ¢.g., a book on amateur 
photography might be submitted to an amateur 


photographer. 
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(4) What? The idea of completeness, unless in } 
| . 
the line of local history, should be banished. It | the charging system. 


It 
is also the refuge of the lazy and ignorant 


is, perhaps, an instinct of a scholarly mind. 


buyer. To buy all the books of an author, or 
all the books in a series, for the sake of com- 
pleteness is the worst possible policy. A very 
authors merit such distinction, but 


it should be because each book has proved its 


few may 
claim on the needs of the library, not on the 
ground of completeness. It is even more dan- 
gerous to get all the books of a series, for even 
reputable publishers yield to the temptation 
of working cheap books into a really valuable 
series. 

The strength of a small library is in a perfect 
books to read- 


adaptation of means to end ; #.¢., 


ers. It makes itself ridiculous by following the 
aims of an encyclopedic library, which it can 
never attain, 

In a small library a dull book, an inappropri 
ate book, is not only 


brary, it is a positive injury. Two or three 
such books will often lose for you permanently 
a reader whom you have been beguiling to use 
the library. For the same reason a strong 
policy regarding gifts is imperative. 

As a rule omit law and medical books, paper- 
covered books and all books purely technical, 
unless the latter are likely to be used by a con- 
siderable number of people. However, if man- 
aged with care, it is desirable to buy technical 
books for a few people where they cannot af- 
ford to buy them for themselves. 

Regard should be had to balance of subjects, 
though it is unwise to follow a hard-and-fast 
rule. It is well to bear this in mind whenever ad- 
ditions are made, which should be at least once 


At the 
end of the year neglected subjects should be 


a quarter, or, better, once a month, 
filled up. 
In making additions current books will natu 


rally use up a large share of the funds, possibly 
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| 


| 


of no service to the li- | 





two-thirds, but the remaining one-third should | 


be carefully reserved for the regular addition of | 


standard works and of old books needed to meet 
demands of the readers. 

Close observers of the reading in popular 
tell us that children untutored 
adults do not enjoy reading short stories ; also 


libraries and 


that many children are exceedingly fond of 


poetry. The contrary would seem likely to | 
be true. The fact is, therefore, worth men- 
tioning from its relation to selection. It sug- 


gests the desirability of studying the circula- 
tion, 





| that reason form 8o 
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It is well to bear this in mind when planning 
In the book-card sys- 
tem which is generally used, the addition of the 
author and title to the call number of each book 
on its book card will expedite this study of the 
circulation. Of course, puchases should not be 
in direct proportion to circulation. 80 % of the 
circulation might be fiction; it should not for 
of the library. 
The Publishers’ eekly 
The Nation, Critic, Dial 


orld are the most useful critical journals. 


is 


, and Liter- 


(c) How? indis 
pensable. 
ry 
The following plan is approved by the usage of 
some of the best medium-sized libraries: 

books 


likely to be wanted, cut out and mount on slips. 


Check in the Pudlishers’ weekly all 
Annotate titles with abbreviated references to 
critical articles. When ready to order, select 
the most timely and useful books in the list, 
leaving the others as a reserve fund. Order on 
approval. Add toslips opinions of those who 
have read or examined the books. 

When reading reviews one not infrequently 
finds an admirable concise criticism or evalu- 
Copy these on slips and 
It will be 
of service to the person selecting and to his 
It will not be worth while for stand- 


ation of an author. 
arrange alphabetically by authors, 


successor. 
ard authors; but it will be specially useful for 
authors who are authorities on special subjects. 

I will give two or three illustrations of this 
idea: 

JAcoss, Joseph. 

‘*Mr. Joseph Jacobs has made an honorable 
name among folklorists, and is the editor of 
the official organ of the English Folk-lore soc.’ 


Christian Union bk. annual. 5 D. ol. p. 1141. 


Harold. 
** As the London correspondent of the W. FY. 


FREDERIC, 


Zimes he has distinguished himself as almost 
the only competent letter-writer fr. the Old 
World to the New. ... 
curious squint which prevents his seeing straight; 


He sometimes has a 


but for good, all-round work, great industry, 
and capacity for saying what he has to say in 
clear, interesting English, Mr. Harold Frederic 
is the best of English correspondents.” ... 


297 
2e{ 


Review of Reviews, S gt, 4: 


HEARN, Lafcadio. 
After that 
he is a dreamer of dreams, and somewhat later 


‘*Mr. Hearn is a student of style. 
stilla collector of facts. ... Thereis masterly 
variation. But whatever the form and what- 
ever the matter, the strife is always for effect. 


It is almost always artistic, butit is rarely free 
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from the impression of self-consciousness.’ 
(See N. Y. Daily Tribune, 28 O'o4, p. 14, column 
41.) 

This principle is used to advantage in Mr. 
Lemcke’s extremely useful ‘*‘ Catalogue of Ger- 


man literature.” 
The whole subject of the selection of books is 
n 


a fascinating one. I have only touched it 


the surface. It is a subject which is to appear 


oftener on library programs and occu 


py more 


and more the attention of the best librarians. I 


believe that 10 years from now we shall be 


DIRECTORIES IN PI 


By Reuspen G. THWAITES, crelary 


I WONDER how many of our large public ref- 
erence libraries are in the habit of accumulating 
miscellaneous city and state directories, old and 
current ; members 


Not many, I fancy; yet, if 


of our craft generally understood the practical 


value of these, in numerous lines of researc 
there would be a wider demand for this now 


largely neglected class of books. 

I have visited many an ambitious city library, 
whose otherwise enterprising chief has looked 
me to scorn when | whether he had a 


** We have 
Yet, if you wil 


inquired 
full file of his own city directories 
no room for ‘such rot!’ | bear 
with me, these contemporary lists of the city’s 
inhabitants, together with full files of the local 
newspapers — the daily of 
life would be quite as important on his shelves 


as anything else he 


mirror the city’s 


than 


has there; more so 
many of his volumes, 

The duty of each ity librarian to collect local 
directories and newspapers is to me so self-evi 
y argue the matter. 


attentior 


dent that it seems superfluous t 
What 


of reference librarians to the value 


I would like to do is to call the 
of general 
collections of directories. The office of the ref 
erence library is to supply information to the 
public, be it practical or wsthetic, and several 
classes of persons in every large community find 
miscellaneous directories of great importance t 
them: the genealogist, the biographer, the student 
of names, eagerly pore over these dusty old books 
and find in them many a missing link; detectives 
tracing the whereabouts of criminals, and law- 
yers hunting heirs to estates could ill dispense 
with directories; postal officials seeking clues for 
forwarding ‘‘ blind” mail matter, where perhaps 
a New Orleans street is inadvertently written on 


an envelope intended for Winnipeg, need dire« 





BLIC 
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of the libraries of to-di 


ashamed ay 


collections it selections, I 


of 


are ni 


the program this meeting does not stop at 


principles of yn, but on to dis 


rt 
of the 


portant te 


goes 
s has already been done 
ibrary clu 


reofthe A. L.A 


Massachusetts 


atu 


meetings. Why should we compare notes on 
harging systems, book supports, and entry of 
pseudonyms and be afraid to talk about the 
books themselves rhis ought ye to have 
done and not to have left the other undone 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
ef ? is f Wi nNsinm, 

tories and plenty of them; and not altogether to 
be despised is the man who wishes to select ad 
lresses to which more or less appropriate circu 
lars may be mailed. A wide range of eries, 
many of them of supreme importance, are 
answered by the directories; any keeper of a 
collection of them can tell you curious tales of 


his experiences which would make good materia! 


for the fiction-writers — I do not now recall that 


any one has yet given us a directory story. I 
make no charge for thus suggesting a new and 


A. L. A. 


bitious to load the magazines with out 


fertile field to members who are am 


-of-hours’ 


copy. Ina variety of ways commercial, pro 


fessional, and literary collections of direc- 
tories are of real value, and they are eagerly 
sought. Public librarians are seldom appealed 


to for this sort of thing, for it is generally re« 


ognized as afield which not many of them enter 
1 few historical societies and state libraries d 


something in this line, more or less spasmodi 


ally, but there is room for some large reference 
library, centrally located, with ample means, to 
make a record here; its collection will not lack 
patrons. 

Meanwhile, the leading directory men them 
elves are, in some measure, meeting the pub 


lic demand for this sort of literature. By ex 


change or purchase, s¢ metimes by both, many 


of them have in their central offices considerable 


libraries of current dictionaries of other Ameri 
i) 


can and foreign cities, those of say four years of 


age being removed from the cases as fast as the 
All publishers in cities of 


latest crop comes in 
first clas with the ¢ 


of New 


s- eption of the Trow 
York of 


make a practice of 


the 
Directory ¢ and 


se of 


oO many 


the the second class 


exchanging directories in order to accommodate 
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their own customers. The Trows, who keep a | 


collection covering 500 cities — probably the 
largest in America — purchase the books direct, 
and will not exchange; they themselves furnish 
advertisers with lists of names, and contract to 
address and mail circulars. 
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The regulations for the public use of these | 


I think the 
Trows make no charge for single consultations, 


directory libraries vary greatly. 


but impose a fee for the use of the books when 
lists are copied from them; in St. Louis the Gould 
Directory Co. charges 25 cents for each single 
reference, and in Chicago Polk charges 10 cents. 
I have been told that Boyd, of Washington, em- 
ploys in his library five or six young women to 
wait upon customers, and charges two dollars 
for a three hours’ consultation ; and I have it 
from what seems good authority, that a not un- 
common rate in several other cities is a dollar 
The 
Postmaster-General orders a copy of each of the 


for the detailed use of each directory. 


leading directories for each of the first and sec- 
ond class post-offices, but these are not open to 
the public. 

The principal directory libraries in the United 
States, accessible to the public, and covering 


FICTION IN 
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from 50 to 500 cities each, are in Albany, At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Denver, Hart 
ford, Jersey City, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil 
waukee, Nashville, New York, Omaha, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, San Francisco, St. Louis 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Syracuse, Topeka, and Washington; there is 


also one at Toronto. For commercial purposes 


| these collections of current directories doubtless 


but, 
above pointed out, none of them keep up their 
files for more than a few years back; thus they 


serve their patrons sufficiently well; as 


| are of little avail to the student in history and 


sociology, whose investigations, as often, in- 
deed, do those of the estate or criminal! lawyer, 
Without 


juring the business of those who maintain private 


cover a far wider period than this. in 
libraries of current directories, any public libra 
rian, in a large town, who has abundant re- 
sources of space and money, can at least gather 
and preserve the old directories, and make him 
self blessed to many searchers for facts; indeed, 
he will not need much money for this purpose 
if he is intrenched in the good graces of the 
local directory firm, and contents himself with 
the castaways of the latter’s growing collection. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES.,* 


By Epwin H. Wooprurr, Librarian of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Turs topic, as a matter for discussion by | and economists are waging over individualism 


librarians, is undoubtedly somewhat frayed ; 
and probably the final word will never be uttered 
upon the subject. But asit is said that charity is 
extremely beneficial to the giver, even though it 
may not add greatly to the welfare of the re- 
cipient, so perhaps we may be permitted to talk 
over this old question merely for the purpose of 
clarifying by expression our own more or less 
unsettled views, though the process may not 
add to our neighbors’ information or change 
their opinions. 

Moreover, the subject is large enough to offer 
ample room for consideration. Fiction deals 
largely with human emotions and their opera- 
tions, and on this side we skirt the rugged 
domain of ethics. Its instrument is literary 
form, and here we are brought alongside the 
And to ask whether 


the city or state should supply fiction for the 


pleasant field of «esthetics. 


amusement of the people is to be launched into 
the irrepressible conflict that political scientists 


* Read before the Library Association of Central Cali- 


fornia, San Francisco, May 10, 189s. 


and socialism. 

At the 1894 meeting of the American Library 
Association the question of fiction in public 
libraries was again brought up, the addresses 
“Is the 
supplying its 
books of entertainment 
the ruck 


having been elicited by this question : 
free public library justified in 


readers e* only 


such, for example, as of common 
novels?” It is not, ‘‘ for example,”’ the ruck of 


common histories, such as Froude’s seemed in 


| the eye of Freeman, or the ruck of popular 


scientific works —‘‘ Oh, my! science,” as it is 
called by the impassive and relentless Simon 
But it is the 
It turns out that 


“ruck,” according to the dictionary, is a harm- 


Pure scientific investigator. 


“ruck of common novels.” 
less word and means only the common run. 
But whatever the dictionary says one feels the 
So, too, in following 
of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, the abstracts of the annual reports of 


contemptuous implication. 
back, through the volumes 


| public libraries, one remarks the tone of despair 
| with which one public librarian refers to the in 
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rculation of fic 


tion in his library, and the corresponding out- 


crease of two per cent. in the « 


burst of joy by another librarian at the reduction 
of three per cent. in the circulation of fiction in 
At the 


librarians in 1893 a summary was given of an- 


his library. Chicago conference of 


swers to requests for opinions by librarians 


upon the circulation of fiction. And it was to 


this effect: ‘‘ The American Library Associa- 
tion, voiced by 60 of the 75 librarians to whom 


letters were sent, gives forth no uncertain 
£g 


sound as to the necessity and duty of restrict 


ing for fiction (novels, strictly 


so speaking) to the smallest possible quantity of 


the provision 


the best quality.” 
that always 


nsive ? 


Does this not indicate we are 
It is true that 
from 
the soul of the reader 
of 


But it may 


placing fiction on the def: 


such prejudices I 


may have arisen the 
librarian’s honest care for 
observation 


and may be based upon actual 


the evil effects of fiction-reading 


well be asked if much of the prejudice is not an 
inherited relic from our Puritanic great-grand 
parents, to whom story-books were silly and 
wicked and who found the imaginative side of 
their natures fully terrified and satisfied with a 
blazing description of ‘‘ the other place” which, 


in a two-hour sermon, some local Jonathan 
Edwards could pave with the incandescent skulls 
of unbaptized infants, 

If this is an evilto be suppressed, what is its 
extent ?— what is the strength of the enemy 


The Chicago summary just referred to shows 
that in response to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
per cent. of issue of fiction in your library?’ 
over 50-replies were received and that the aver- 
The 
The 


fact that one library shows only eight per cent. 


age yearly issue of fiction was 56 per cent. 
lowest was eight per cent., the highest & 
issue probably indicates that at least one library 
was included that did not pretend to supply fi 
tion. It 
somewhat of an underestimate ; 


is not unlikely that 56 per cent. was 


for 


annual 


in going 
through the abstracts of the 


for 1891-2 


reports 
, as given in the LIBRARY JOURNAI 

and taking the public and subscription libraries 
as they come, it will be found that the average 


issue of fiction for 5 


This list 
various parts of the country, from the great 


4 libraries was 68 per cent. 


included libraries of all sizes and in 


Boston Public Library, which issued 73 percent., 


to the small library at Santa Rosa, California, 


which issued 63 percent. The highest was the 


Carnegie Library, Allegheny City, with 90 per 


cent., and the lowest the Cleveland Library | noon resting and listening to a novel or othe: 
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with 
larger 
Jersey 


rence, 


It is not an unreasonable 


say th 
fiction 
OS per 


seems. 


volumes 


course 


filling 


constit 


issued (not to the same person, of 
two are fiction ar ne is not fiction 
It is to be noted that the library is not therefore ; 
68 per cent. of the reading time of its 
uents with fiction, for, say that at a liberal 
te it takes one-third as long to read a 


estim: 


novel as to read a scientific or historical book in 
order to get the ascribed benefit of the instructive 
book, then 68 should be divided by 3; and 


the result compared witt in order t ‘termine 
whether the public library is devoting itself 
chiefly to the improvement or entertainment of 
ts reader 

But let us grant that the publi brary fills 
with imaginative literature, of a more or less 





high o 


stituen 


such an 
Here, to be 


amoun 
tive lit 
extrave 
to the 


person 


A te 


the lib 


he nurn » 
the purpose 


total amount of time given by the same 

s, under the stress of modern life, to work 
always present or impending. 

ntative classification of those to whom 

rary supplies fiction, and an inquiry into 

for which they read it, may de- 

e whether 68 per cent. issue of fiction 


termin 


is an 


whether this demand 
legitimate need. 

First, 
yer, scholar, 


his trained intellect. 


missed 
upon 

nevert 
such m 
under 
be tak 
those 

in whi 
foreno 
being 


42 





































~ 
we 


those 


Among 


percent. were Chelsea, Mass., § 


per cent. issuing the 
percent. 
City, S¢ 

Mass., 43 


and the lower per cent., Law 


to . 


e of 


and Cambridge, Mass., 45. 
approximation 
at the cent. 


this 


ippalling 


annual 


I} brar 


average per isst 





in the *s in country is 
cent. Butthis is not so as it 


It practically means that of every three 


; 


rder, 68 per cent. of the time that its con 


ts give to books. Is this, on the whole, 
undue proportion as to be injurious? 
fair, one must ask whether the total 


t of time given to the reading of imagina- 


erature supplied by the public libraries is 


agant when one considers it with reference | 


evil of the magnitude it seems, and 


is not in 


response toa 


then, astothe professional man — law 


or doctor who works chiefly with 


These readers may be dis 


briefly, as they probably do not rely 
public libraries for their fiction. But 
heless, instances of novel-hunger among 
en shows how imperatively those who are a 
the pressure of brain-work demand to i 
en out of themselves You will recall 
passages in ‘* Darwin’s life and letters” 
ch we find him resting every day in the 
on between 9:30 and 10:30 with a novel 
read to him, and again in the after 
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book not scientific, and again, after an hour's 
work, returning to the novel once more. His 
son says: ‘‘He was extremely fond of novels, 
and I remember the pleasure with which he 
would anticipate having a novel read to him. 
He took a vivid interest in both plot and charac- 
ter, and would on no account know beforehand 
how the story finished.” Darwin himself says: 
** Novels which are works of the imagination, 
although not of a very high order, have been 
for years a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, 
and I often bless all novelists. 
number have been read to me, and I like all, if 
and if they do not end un- 
be 


A surprising 


moderately good 
happily — against which a law ought to 
passed. A novel, according to my taste, does 
not come under the best class unless it contains 
some person whom one can truly love, and ifa 
pretty woman, all the better.” 
are not amiss, for if such men, with the larger 
lives they live, find a happy relief in fiction, how 
much more do those who work with their hands 
need some of the life and movement of the 
novel, But the menof intellect whoread novels 
do not ask the solicitude of the public librarian. 
Indeed, any attempt to correct their novel habit 
would be an impertinence. 
To turn now to a second class of fiction- 
readers, namely those persons of too consid- 
erable leisure who read novels to kill time, 
and are not under the necessity of doing use- 
ful things for themselves, or even of knowing 
about the useful things that others are doing 
forthem. Of this class Lydia Languish isthe 
type. How many librarians join with Sir An- 


thony Absolute in his exclamation, when they 


think of the Lydias who devour ‘*‘ Reward of | 


constancy ” or the ‘* Mistakes of a heart”: ‘‘A 
circulating library in a town is an evergreen- 


tree of diabolical knowledge which blossoms 


through the year; and depend upon it, Mrs. 


Malaprop, that they who are so fond of handling 
the leaves will long for the fruit at last." But 
let us not worry for the fate of these readers. 
The Lydia of to-day is not languishing; she is 
knowing, and takes her story with a grain of 
salt, and the class is getting smaller for causes 


which the librarian does not control. The many 


opportunities now open to women, in which they | 


may find pleasant employment for their faculties, 
rids them of the necessity they formerly felt of 
living their lives through novels, because they 
could not live them in the working world. 

There is a third and very important group of 
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—— 


| dethon- condone for whom the librarian feels a 
Here, no doubt, 
there is real responsibility; somebody, whether 
it be parent or librarian or teacher, or all three, 
should guide the reading of children. But 
above all do not let us feel that we should guide 
the child away from stories, but through them, 
and as we go through them let us not hurry, 
How many librarians think that 


wise concern — the children. 


but saunter. 
| they are ordained to snare a live boy with Oliver 
| Optic, put him into anesthetic dreams by a 
book of travel, kill him with a large dose of 
history, and then stuff the remains with popular 
science. This is to think that the boy has but 
one side to his nature — his insulated intellect. 
| A board having but one side is a pretty thin 
| board. The true line of progression on this 
| side of his nature is from Oliver Optic to Thack- 
eray and George Eliot, not from Oliver Optic to 
| Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of pure reason.” He should 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be able to feel as well as to know. Matthew 
Arnold tells of an English youth who, when 
called upon to paraphrase this line in ‘*‘ Macbeth,” 
| ‘*Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?”’ 
turned it into ‘‘ Can you not wait upon the luna- 
and adds: ‘“‘If I were driven to choose, I 
think I would rather have a young person ig- 


tic?” 


norant about the moon’s diameter but aware 
that ‘ Can you not wait upon the lunatic?’ is bad, 
than a young person whose education has been 
such as to manage things the other way.” It is 
proper for the librarian to direct the reading of 
the young so far as he can. But while he is 


doing so he ought not to be rigid with the con- 


viction that the ultimate aim of the child’s read- 
| ing should be Herbert Spencer, and that any 
tendency Thackerayward should be checked. 
It would seem that with the inordinate amount 


and variety of knowledge that is crammed into 
school-children at present it is not impossible 
that the time may come when the librarian will 
find it incumbent upon him toturn about and 
shunt off the child from Herbert Spencer and 
At any rate, it is a fair 
question to ask if ‘the reading’ of imaginative 
literature by children ,is really excessive when 
we consider the unresting efforts that are given 
to their instruction about the unvarnished prose 
facts of human existence. 


| Tr 
| toward Thackeray. 


There is one other class of fiction-readers left 
to consider. These are the wage - earners. 
Some 25 years ago a philanthropist in New 
| York State founded a great university in which 


: : P : 
| students were to acquire a university educa- 
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tion and at the same time do profitable manua 
labor. The institution is a great university s 
but the original idea was abandoned early 


was found that the studer 


it's energy has a limit 
and that if all is given to manual work nothing 


is left for mental work. The librarian of the 


Carnegie Library, Allegheny City, says in 


report for 1592, It may safely be stated that 


the majority of readers are from the great n 


ile or working class."” And it is in that city 


we find the largest per cent. issue of fiction, 


Here is the testimony from another manuf 
uring town. The librarian of the Bronson Li 
brary, Waterbury, Ct. (LiprarRy RNAI 


48), after long attention, says he is convince 


er cer 


that the large 





per t I w 
are an overworked pe ple. The kis of labor 
performed by three rters of the operate 
lemands unremitting attention, and pr 
no other means so innocent n be four t 

t n Miss la oe i 
s Palac I m, 4 
‘* Fiction is most popular; I do not deplore t 


fact. Most of it is standard literature, and we 
East Enders h 


harm is done in stimulating this faculty.” 





The hard grind of daily toil tends to limittl 


emotions and make them automatic. The fee 


ings, except those that are primitive, tend t 
stagnate, They need t e stirred, rectif 

and how can this be done more innocently thar 
by imaginative literature, even though crude 


and inartistic, if it is honest d clean, Its 
to me that in a community of working _ ple 
even 90 per cent. issue of fiction is none t 
great if 10 hours a day are given to the strug 
gle for reasonable existence. There are some 
ambitious artisans who want to read something 
other than fiction, and to these the library 
should afford every opportunity. But the fact 
remains that the vast majority of wage-earners 
most likely need, and should therefore have 
such clean fiction as they may ask for, even 
though it makes the per cent. issue of fictionrun 
uptogo. Asa result of this view of the needs of 
readers is, then, the 68 per cent. issue of fiction, 
shown by the statistics from public libraries of 
the United States, really excessive 

But if it is an evil, what are the remedics 
Novels may be roughly classified as follows: 

First, classics, among the older of which we 
may name Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson 
and among the modern, George Eliot, Thack 
eray, and Dickens. 


Second, the common run, varying in the de- 
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Phir the v sand immor ch, for ¢ 
a t s Ss the : € ¢ c 
N ] f the first s re t civ t 
har I y bel gt r Story of t 
ture and < s r not ord t er 
tastes The se t ass is not harmful 
less, like every other t g harmiess in itself, 
tis c t xcess, V ¢ s er the 
> ns of c f k t sed 
to excess I have tried s \ t here, 
n nnect 1 with s is t 1 C 
perfiuous to Say e word in vor of 1 h of 
what is called sensa 1 f It may be 
+} that by squee g ser ional f I 
V fa r is | g abs ely 
ved: but it is ' ¢ ' ! tic 
es the gat Vet the 
vh raries, of c t keey 
and somet tte And there ner 
for t r r hoy é 
| ed to get across t gap than by using se 
tional fictior ~ f may be violat- 
g good tastea e intellectual reader ay 
seem puerit Witisn ora v 
seem to havea legitl te ce in the _ 
brary. 
lhet rd f 4 ‘ gl P he ex led 
r ary f r rofe al man 


In cone on r the benefit of e wl 
think that 68 I ~ of fiction exces 
ve, | t me en I s ne r ea s I t have 
been succes First, the rmation of literary 
read ng ] s lt ¢ I inge t i 
siderable extent the racter of the reading of 
the leisure class. 5S e esta ment of 
vital relations betweer school [ 
ibrary. This may effect a Ans n the char 
cter of books read byt ' f I 1, the 
peacit of new lb ere t Dili y see 
them. This ma ntice the of1 ler 
otany ciass away [Ir t t I rth, tt per 
sonal influence tl t " his assistants 
in tur g the peo f fiction to some other 
kind of literature But the rarian should be 
juite sure that t re er whom he is enticing 
aw from tion ought to be enticed from 
fiction 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE AT | that the tables of the decimal classification be 


BRUSSELS. 


THe Office International de Bibliographie, 
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which was successfully launched under the pa- | 
tronage of the Belgian Government last year, | 


held a conference at the Hote! Ravenstein, Brus- 
sels, September 2—4. Theconference wasdeter- 
mined upon too late in the season to secure the 
international character to which its interest and 
its importance entitled it, although the number 
of communications received by the committee 
showed that the plan had aroused general inter- 
est among bibliographers. 

At the opening session between 40 and 50 
members were present when M., le Chevalier 
Lescamps-David, the president, welcomed the 
delegates. Among them were M. Fétis, the 
venerable chief librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Royale. Brussels; A. J]. Wauters, Stainier, 


Limousin; ]. Carl, and Paul Bergmans. The | 


primary object of the congress was explained 
by one of its principal organizers, M. Henri 
Lafontaine, who described it as an attempt to 
arrive at a general system of cataloging at once 
simple and scientific. The system proposed is 
known as the classification décimale and is 
founded on the Dewey D. C., which has 
been modified in various details by MM. H. 
Lafontaine and P. Otlet, the directors of the 
Office International de Bibliographie. As a 
practical illustration of their system, MM. 
Lafontaine and Otlet exhibited a ‘‘ Bibliogra- 
phia Sociologica,” in which over 4000 books 
are classified and cataloged. At the congress 
the system was the subject of much and se- 
vere criticism, but the first session concluded, 


after much discursive argument, with the reso- | 


lution that the conference considered the deci- 
mal system highly satisfactory from a practical 
point of view, and in view of the general appli 
cation of the Dewey system, recommended its 
integral adoption by bibliographers throughout 
the world, 

The second day’s session was largely contro- 
versial, and covered many questions which 
were discussed with animation. The leading 
subject was the advisability of instituting, or 
rather of creating international bibliographical 
unions, and a resolution was passed to press the 
project on the Belgian Government. The con- 
stitution of the Office International de Bibli- 
ographie was discussed at length and with 
divergence of opinion. In the end it was unan- 
imously agreed that the Office should be, above 
all, an exclusively scientific association. 

Its functions are to include the classification 
and description of the products of human thought 
—to determine the wnitdés bibliographiques, so 
as to facilitate and perfect the uniform and sci- 
entific character of international classification. 
he Institut is to hold an annual session, at 
which the progress of the previous 12 months 
will be reviewed, and it will select its members 
from among persons, institutions, and associa- 
tions practically engaged in bibliographical or 
immediately kindred work. 

The third session was a short one. On 


| translated into German and Italian. Before the 









































































congress adjourned M. Deschamps briefly re- 
viewed the chief points which had been venti 
lated during the session. Following this came 
an informa! inspection of the working rooms of 
MM. Lafontaine and Otlet and of their 30 co! 

laborators. When it is stated that within a 
very short period they have practically pre 

pared for the press nearly half a million titles 
of books and pamphlets, some faint idea of the 
magnitude of their undertaking may be obtained. q 
It is, as the London Athencum correctly judges, 
‘*by far too large for private enterprise, or 
even fora society; and, indeed, it cannot hope 
for success without the practical adhesion of 
the various governments, Given this, its ad- 
vantages would be manifold to every country in 
the world.” 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN MARYLAND. 


Ar the 20th convention of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, held at the Blue Mountain 
House, July 9~—12, 1895, Dr. Bernard C. Steiner 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, presented an interesting paper on 
** Public schools and public libraries,” in which 
he urged the establishment of public libraries 
throughout the state and that such a general 
law be passed by the state as would lend official 
sanction to such libraries. He said, in part 
‘*The state of Maryland is the original home 
of the American public library. Two cen 
turies ago, in 1695, the Rev. Thomas Bray, 
D.D., was appointed commissary of the An- 
glican Church in Maryland. The Church of 
England had been recently established in the 
province, and needed some one, as it was 
thought, to superintend it. For that position 
Dr. Bray was selected, and he began at once to 
procure clergymen to cross the ocean and take ; 
charge of the 30 parishes into which the prov- 
ince had been divided. One of the arguments 
made against leaving England was that those 
who went to America would have no literature, 
and would not be able to inform themselves 
sufficiently in theology and other learning to 
make them fit to preach the gospel. To do 
away with this objection, he determined to 
found a library in each parish, and an especially 
large one in the capitaltown. These libraries 
varied in size from 10 to 314 books. Greater 
than all these was the finest library of the day 
in America, the one of 1095 volumes sent to 
Annapolis as the provincial library. This li- 
brary was intended to be used not only by the 
clergy, but also by the gentry of the colony, 
and books from it circulated throughout the 
neighboring portions of the province. Occasion- 
ally we still come upon books belonging to 
these old libraries, and several hundred volumes 
of the old provincial library are still preserved 
in the library of St. John’s College. 

**Maryland thus began well. In 1704 she 
passed the first library law in America, estab- 
lishing alibrary commission and a library system, 





the proposition of M. Otlet, it was decided | butthe matter practically ended there, Overa 
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century and a half later a law was passed au 
thorizing school district libraries, but it has not 
been utilized in a majority of the school dis- 


tricts. A school district library is not the idea 
public library. The unit is too small. There 
are 2160 schoo! districts in the state outside 
of Baltimore. It is absurd to suppose that 
there can, in addition, be that number of effect 
ive public libraries in the state. The amount 
of money allowed each f such libraries is 
too smal! Very little can be done witl 
$20 a year, the amount which the average 


school library obtains under the present law 
' 


In the whole state last year less than $ 
was returned as appropriated for that pur 
t 





and II counties made no return of having given 
money for libraries during the year. Not « 
return of an appropriation for a library in a 
school for colored children is found I am far 
from denying that g 1 has been accomplished 
by district schoo yraries, nor do I urge the 
abolition of the system, for a small! and wel 
selected list of reference-books, to be kept in 
the school-room, will be of great assistance to 
teachers, and through such libraries books can 
wel! be circulated among the scholars. Whait I 


do maintain is that the district school li 
utterly fails to supply home reading for the peo- 
ple at large, and that if we are to satisfy the de- 
sires of the people with good literature to be read 
in their homes, we must find 
tem. 

‘* The question to be solved is that of the 








some other sys- 


; 


State at large. 600,000 people of Maryland 
live in communities not possessing a public li- 
brary. This question has been taken up an 
carefully considered by other states. In a 
there are over 20 states with library laws, and 
in these are over 700 public libraries. Al 
these laws have one common characteristic 

the people tax themselves for a library if they 
want one, and each place decides for itself if it 


wants one or not. Whatis needed isa library 


for the people, owned by the people and used 
by the people. The pub ibrary is the natt 
ral supp!ement of the public school 

‘*In Maryland I believe the election district 
is a unit worth trying ¢ se as a basis for the 
public library It seems to me that there might 


be success with a law providing that on the pe- 
tition of a certain number of voters an election 
district may determine whether it wished to 
have a public library. In case it voted in the 
affirmative, it should choose a board of dire 
tors for this library, the board to consist of 
three, six, or nine members, according to the 
population of the district. To these directors 
should be paid yearly by the tax collectors a 
tax amounting to one or two mills on the dollar 
(the amount, whatever it be, being fixed by the 
general law), such money to be used by the di 
rectors for the maintenance of a public library, 
free to all inhahitants of the district. The 
various minor details of administration would 
have, of course, to be filled in. I believe such 
a law would do much toward encouraging the 
formation of libraries in the country districts.’ 

Dr. Steiner's paper was earnestly discussed, 








and the association appointed a library commis- | George S. Pepper. 
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sion of seven members to work for the passage 


of a state law authorizing the establishment of 
blic libraries on the lines suggested by Dr 


OF PHILADEI 








PHI 
VERY important changes are contemplated 
the development of the free library system of 
Philadelphia. The progress of the Free Li 
brary has been very tisfactory since its incep- 
tion in 1891. It was opened originally in March, 
I j n two or if ms in the y ha 
en rarily loaned for the pur e. In Febr 
ry of the prese year s rer ed t ts 
pres f com ps v y mr ( \ riers n 
_hestnut reet On tl rst d nm ihe Vv 
, books wet str t st 
av on Chest Street the rcul n wv 174 
iver v 1 Week are now taken « y 
the blic 
On e last day of 1804 er tv 
I n ood ne y cils created the existing 
s f I esta t X if ma 


Library, and in June of the 
act of assembly was duly a 
ing cities of the first class of the 
of Pennsylvania to levy a tax 
and make appropriations for the establishment 
and maintenance of free libraries. 

It is now prop sed by an ordinance pending 
n councils, that hereafter all appropriations for 





a free library shall be made exclusively to the 
trustees of the Free Library of Philade!phia or 
their lewal successors, and that the six branch 
braries which have been established by the 
ty shall be placed, from the beginning of next 
year, under the control of tt Free Library 
board. The work of the branches has been 
idmirable, but this movement will tend both 
toward economy and better service It is pur 
posed tolargely increase the number of branches 
and by liberal use of the telephone service and 
small wagons to enable the clients of the 
branches to have practical and prompt use of 
the oks th of the ranch nd Is of tl 
entral library Complete talogs w ¢ 
vided at each branch, and it the preoposa f 
the board are carried out there ca be little 


oubt that Philadelphia will be onthe high road 
toattaining a free brary that will well com 
pare ina short time with any other city inthe 
Union. 

The Mercantile Library bas also made a pro 
posal to place its books at the disposal of 
councils, to the extent of making that institution 
a free library, but at the present time its offer 
s hampered by many serious conditions. Its 
president says that it cannot amalgamate 


with the Free Library that the books can 
never become the property of the city, nor can 


its funds be made over to the city 

When the Free Library of Philadelphia was 
established by the city, it made over to the 
city all of its books and the income of its 
arge fund, amounting to nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars, received from the bequest of Mr. 
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WHAT A FREE LIBRARY 


COUNTRY 


DOES FOR A 
TOWN. 

Tue following ‘‘reasons why” a free library 
is beneficial to a country town are from the first 
Connecticut public library document,’ 
Reprinted in a local paper, village librarians 
may find these hints a simple and effective li- 
brary 


(t595 


advertisement: 

1. It keeps boys at home in the evening by 
giving them well-written stories of adventure 

2. It gives teachers and pupils interesting 
books to aid their school work in history and 
geography, a makes better citizens of them 
by enlarging their knowledge of their country 
and its growth. 

3. It provides books on the care of children 
and animals, cookery and housekeeping, build 
ing and gardening, and teaches young readers 
how to make simple dynamos, telephones, and 
other machines. 





| 
j. It helps clubs that are studying history, 


literature, 


light 


or life in other countries, and throws 
upon Sunday-school lessons, 
It furnishes books of selections for reading 
aloud, suggestions for entertainmentsand home 
amusements, and hints on correct speech and 
good manners. 

6. Itteaches the name and habits of the plants, 


birds, and insects of the neighborhood, and the 
difference in soil and rocks. 
7. Ittells the story of the town from its 


settlement and keeps a ret 
events in its history. 

8. It offers pleasant and wholesome stories to 
readers of all ages. 


rd of all important 


A LIBRARIAN'S EPITAPH. 

AMONG the many quaint epitaphs to be seen 
‘In the old Charter Street burying-ground of 
Salem, Mass., is the following tribute to one of 
the early librarians of Harvard College, which 
may well cause the librarians of the present day 
to ponder upon the many virtues common to the 
profession, even in days when the “ library 
movement” was unborn : 





In this Grave are depofited 
The Remains of Nathanael Ward, AM 
Late Librar f Harvard ¢ eve 
Whom 
A penetrating Genius 
Improved by an extenfive Acquaintance, 
With the liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Rendered Superiour to most 
His native good Senfe, 
And literary Accomp! nents 
Attracted univerfal Notice: 
While his amiable dispofition 
And focial Virtues, 
i{pecially, 
His yular Franknef!, and undiffembled Benevolence 
Ga 1 him the Efteem and Love of a 
He was a dutiful Son, and affectionate Brother, 
A faithful Friend, and agreeable Companior 
A Sincere Piety towards God 
Crowned his other Virtues 
And promifed a Life eminently ufeful. 


But a Blafted Hope 
In the Vigor of Y« 
Amidst happy Pr: 


, } 


ith, 
pects, 
Cut y a raging Fever 
He breathed forth his Soul, 
October XIl in the Vear | 
MDCCLXIII Aged XXIII | 
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1 
CONGRESS OF LIBRARIANS AT THI 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 


NOVEMBER 29 is this year to be known as 
Library Day in Georgia, in honor of the Con- 
gress of Librarians to be held onthat date inthe 
assembly-room of the Woman's Building at the 
Atlanta Exposition. Miss Anne Wallace, who 
is chairman of the congress, has arranged for 
an interesting and instructive program, and 
the meeting should be most he!pful in fostering 
a library spirit, not only in Georgia, but in the 
other southern states. Among the librarians 
who are expected to attend and present papers 
at the congress are Miss Mary S. Cutler; 
Miss Mary E. Sargent, of Medford, Mass.; 
Miss Alice B. Kroeger, of the library 
partment of Drexel Institute; Miss Hannah 
P. James; Miss Nina E. Browne, of the Library 
Bureau; Miss Theresa West, and Mrs. Carrie 
W. Whitney, of the Kansas City Public Library 
The attractive library in the Woman's Building 
will be the headquarters of the visiting librari- 
ans. 


ce 


CLibrarn Association of the United 


fiingdom. 
{NNUAL CONFI VCE 5 
Tue 18th annual conference of the Library 


Association of the United Kingdom was held 
this year in Cardiff, Wales, September 10-12 
The first session was held in the Cardiff Free Li- 
brary, on the morning of Tuesday, September 
10, and was presided over by Lord Windsor. 
About 200 delegates were present from various 
parts of the kingdom. 

The opening address of the chairman dwelt 
particularly upon the necessity of a wise and 
careful selection of books. Librarians nowadays 
had to deal with a perfect avalanche of books, 
and extreme discrimination was needed. An- 
other difficulty that confronted public libraries 
was lack of space. The shelf-room at their dis- 
posal was limited, and, however well a library 
was selected, the process of weeding was always 
necessary. ‘The value of catalogs and books of 
reference had greatly increased of late years, 
owing to the prodigious number of books with 
which they had to deal, and it would be inter- 


esting to know how many volumes annually 
found their way into the store-rooms of the 
British Museum. Librarians were obliged to 


consult the tastes of a great variety of readers. 
As to the class of literature to be read, it was 
better to read light literature, so long as it was 
not pernicious, than not to readatall. Roman- 
tic fiction had exercised an enormous influence 
upon national life and character from the earli- 
est times; it was a mirror of the habits and 
customs of mediaeval times, and in reviewing the 
literature of medieval days there was ample 
evidence to prove that romantic fiction formed 
the staple reading of our forefathers. Surely 
the law of the survival of the fittest need not 
condema us toa population of blue-stockings, 
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Librarians had a great opportunity for good | the spirit of patronage which generally prev 

work in assisting readers in the choice of book "\ 1 a reading-room was condesce gly 

Within the last 50 years a reading pu bad | founded by ner ndividual of the neig 

arisen which could be counted by n ons it t 1. The first 1 te was to | 

England alone. It was tobe hoped that a great | village rary ‘ business f gs ) 

future was opening out before them, and that | to give it t ent of permanence, wl i 

writers of genius might be found sufficiently | the ptic { the t iid supply, er wh 

strong to take their place among the giants of | there was a e scope for eer effort 

all ages. Meanwhile librarians must play their | |} been shown that there was a real appre | 

part in directing the stream into its proper | tion of § ter re ng classe that 

course so far as was possible, sothat no valuable | hitherto had lack [ y « eveloping 

crop should be carried away by the fi 1 of h tastes, and that libraries u be mace 

literature, but that its waters might fertilize the | success w t enny dreadf an ‘7 

land and produce in due time a rich harvest of | ling shockers,” ev t , ar ‘ 

ripe fruit | bli brary under the t of i¢ 
Miss Dorothy Taylor, of Cardiff, then read he inhabitants othe brary 

a paper on ‘Hospital libraries,” in which | became a power f f t e whole 

she urged the claims of three classes of hos borh The | re ry ré 

pital libraries, viz., those for the use f the t n re greatly sed, a every Wedne 

medical staff and students, for nurse and lastly the r } thr ged t th " 

for patients. She had sent circulars to 7 heir wiv rar vel 

tals and infirmaries in Lon 1 and the provinces ( 

and the statistics showed that only 25 rarie [The next paper was ft ! John Shey 

exist for the use of patients, varying in size f of the Ca | c | ary f wit 

100 to 4000 volumes, The discussion which | ‘* The collectior rang tof topogr 

followed educed the fact that in nearly all larg ( print I 1 maps.” | ‘ 

towns surplus papers and mag e res y which f Ww M W 

the public libraries to the hospitals, and it v Gi hall Librar trongly the 

suggested that in order to secure supy s fron intage of preserv local ts I s 

private houses a systematic collection shou e | on separate mounts i ,astl 

made, of their being easily photographe r divi 
Mr. Barrett, of Glasgow opened a liscussior into sj al « p s for « or S t 

on ‘‘ How best to d Splay periodica’s F The members s } nd the result t we t tthe 

recent rapid development of periodical literature | practice of lecting local prints in publ 

made this question really of considerable im- | braries had become very general, and that son 


| 
portance. In the Mitchell Library 
is able to exhibit 386 current periodicals, each | tions. 




















: having a definite place; but it is difficult to I next paper, on the Ribliography of 
persuade readers to return them to their proper | Monn t re was by Mr. W. I es, and 
places when finished with. The plan adopted | in h’s absence wast l by ¢ nel Bradney 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields seemed to meet wit A paper on Welsh | nd t 
general approval There each peri | is lling,” t Mr. Eilir ! f Cardiff, ga 
- fastened in its place with its name boldly | rise to a discussion or 1 of the Welsh lan- 
labelled above. vhich Sir W Bailey 
The next paper was read by Samuel of s about time the Welsh 
Sheffield, ‘‘ On the public lib ps to the English people i1 
and hindrances.” This paper, as it touched on If the rks of ha 
a good many contested points in practi ] er Scott! bee rinted 
brarianship, evoked a somewhat heated discu carcely have nown 
sion; and among the hindrances to the progress S nd Some f the 
of the librarian Mr. Smith instanced the wretche ! of Engl yi 
salaries paid in several important put i | We ne t few 
braries, where the rule was for well-educated red in English compared 
youths of 15 years of age to begin at 6s. per | to the great mass of real ul hymns 
week, with a prospect of attaining to 10s. per | bur in the We g ¢ which the ’ 
week in fove years’ time. : English people knew nothing Why s! d the 
On Wednesday the association resumed its | genius of Wales be cribbced, cabine and cor 
conference under the presidency of Peter | fined by adherence to their own language? It 
Cowell, chief librarian of the Liverpool Public | might be patriotism, but it was patriotisn A ; 
Libraries. Miss Ellen Verney aroused greatinter- | wrong directior This speech evoked an ener ' 
est by her paper entitled ‘‘ The Middle Claydon | getic protest from Mr. W an of the Swar { 
Parish) Public Library: a successful experi- | sea Free Library, wl ec'ared that 
ment,” in which she showed what had been | lish language was too | n expression to cor 
done ina rural parish with a population of only | vey the e ence of the Welsh nature 
225, and so small an available penny rate as ) Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, of Nottingham, read 
perannum, The adoption of the free libraries | a paper entitled ‘“‘ Howto extend the library 
act under such circumstances, she said, evoked | movement,” which was followed by a 
a healthy sentiment of public spirit opposed t 
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' 
The final session of the conference was held 
on Thursday, September 12, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Windsor, ‘* Workingmen’s libra- 
ries in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire” was 
the subject of a paper by Evan Owen, of Cardiff, 
who emphasized the need of helpful institutions 
for the benefit of colliers. He pointed out va- 
rious obstacles to be overcome in meeting the 
needs of that particular class, such as the mi- 
gratory habit of the collier. Many colliery 
libraries were thriving and prosperous. The | 
passing of the free educational and the parish 
councils acts had been a great incentive to their 
formation. What was al to the success 
of a colliery library was a fair start on a sound 
and proper basis. Now that Wales had been 
blessed with intermediate schools and university 
l might be expected of her 





essent 


colleges, a great dea 

sons and daughters. If a good system of col- 
liery libraries could be established the social 
edifice ot the mining community in ‘ gallant 
little Wales” would be practically complete. 
During the discussion of the paper Lord 


Windsor recommended a scheme of affiliation of 
such libraries for purposes of mutual co-opera- 
tion, and Dr. Garnett suggested the utilization 
of electrical communication between the different 
districts by telegraph or telephone for 
library work. 

‘* The public library and the elementary school 

a note on an experiment,” was the title of 


local 


a 


paper by J. J. Ogle, of Bootle, who described a 
scheme of affiliation between board schools and 
the free libraries which had met with encourag- 


ing success. In the discussion that followed, 
Lady Verney urged the desirability of providing 
works on local topography and history in such 


libraries so as to interest the children in objects 


and places within their reach. Such books 
would be of great value to the members of cy- 
cling clubs, which largely consisted of boys, and 


would serve to give interest to their excursions. 
John Williams, of Swansea, thought such a plan 
should be extended to schools other than ele 
mentary, and suggested that the uttered li- 
braries in the different technical schools should 
be concentrated library and 
available for general Mr. C 
foll p this suggestion by relating the ex- 
perience of the Liverpool! Public Library, where 
they applied the money which had become avail- 
able under the customs and excise act to the 
purchase of technical books not only for the 
reference library but also for their branch lit 


s 


inthe public made 


reference. well 


»wed up 


libra- 
ries, a list of the works so bought being circu- 
lated in the work-shops of the city. The result 
was that in the succeeding 12 months an increase 
in the circulation of technical books took place 
to the extent of 12,000 volumes. Such books, 
however, soon got out of date, and had to be 
frequently replaced by the latest editions, en- 
tailing an expense for which they had to make 
up their minds. 

Miss Petherbridge, of London, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A cataloging class for Great Britain 
and Ireland,” which led toa somewhat animated 
discussion, of the cataloging experts 
present protesting that such a scheme would re- | 


most 
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sult indeadening uniformity and discouragement 
of individual work, and would do a great dea! 
more harm than the good which would be gained 





| by having all cataloging done at a centra 
bureau. 

After a short excursion by steamer and 
luncheon in the town hall, the members visited 


Cardiff Castle, by the invitation of the Marquis 
of Bute. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Boosé, librarian 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, read a valuable 
paper upon ‘‘ The colonies and the registers of 
colonial publications.” To the discussion which 
followed Mr. Cundall, librarian of the Jamaica 
Institute, contributed a note upon library work 
now being done in Jamaica. This was followed 
by a paper on ‘‘Free libraries and the local 
press,” by Mr. Joseph Gilburt, of Day’s Library. 

Mr. MacAlister, the honorary secretary of 
the association, then paper on ‘‘ The 
future of the library a forecast,” 
which, he stated, was practically an introduction 
to the resolution which stood in his name, recom- 
mending that the association take steps to be- 

i. He briefly sketched the 
amount and kind cf work that might be done 
by the association if it were strongly established 
and endowed, and urged the great importance of 
securing a continuity of effort which should be in- 
lependent of the fluctuations of anincome derived 
merely from annual subscriptions. He believed 
that the wealthy friends of the movement would 
be quite willing to endow the association ; but 
it must first prepare itself by incorporation to 
hold property and otherwise to develop its re- 
sources, and results of incorporation. 

Che report of the council, with the treasurer's 
audited accounts, having being adopted, Mr. 
MacAlister moved : 


read a 


association 


come incorporate 














= his meeting of the Library Association of the 
Un ydom believes that the time has come when 
it w t or the permanent ntage of the associa 
tion that it should bein porated, and that its objects 
will be greatly furthered and helped by the improved 
status which incorporat confers; that it approves and 
indorses the decisi of the counci the matter of 
petit ning for a royal! charter of incorporation, and in 
structs and empowers the council t« xe all mecessary 
steps to bring the matter to a successful « usion,”’ 


After considerable discussion, this resolution 
was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 
Mr. MacAlister then moved his second resolu- 


tion: 


be, and is hereby, instructed to re 
vise the constitution, with a view tothe requirements of 
an incorporated society; and that the revised constitution 
be submitted for confirmation to a special general meet- 
ing to be held in London in November next.”* 


Mr. Welch, of the Guildhall Library, moved 
as an amendment that the matter be deferred to 
the next annual meeting ; but this amendment 
being lost, the original resolution was put tothe 
meeting and carried by a large majority. 

Mr. James Yates, librarian of the Leeds Pub- 
lic Library, in the name of his committee, invited 
the association to hold its next annual meeting 
at Leeds, an invitation which was unanimously 
accepied. This brought to a close the formal 
business of the meeting. 


“ That the council 
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MASSACHUSETT 


nual meeting on October 2, 15« 
invitation of the trustees of th 





their chapel and social-room 
the club, the meeting was ca 
devoted to a discussion of cl 
and the afternoon session t 
i 
work. 
Mr. D. P. Corey, president 


President Foster in openin 
ferred to the impressiveness a1 
architecture, and said that 
possessed sO impressive 

I 


Converse Memorial ; 
Malden Library is housed. A 
successful methods of develoy 


terest in good literature, es 


lone by Mr. James M 
Point st. Grammar School, at 
was then read by Mr. Foster, 


r 
liness, from attending. 

Mr. Sawin’s experience rey 
work in one schvol. His piar 
ful study of the public library, 
from of school literature, 
the 


careful study of t works st 
f 


it the books to individual pt 
eeps the book acertain time, 


account of the substance olf 


tended to induce is not so m 
book as the habit and right 
book. At first stress was | 


but this has now given way 
maries. The attempt is to | 
paraphrases of great writers ar 
complete original I ‘ 
one boy who was turned from 
and now has a private library 

Mr. Foster said that a libraria 
knowledge of the interests of t! 
ers and send them pings tou 
classes — acts of heroism rt 
incidents appropriate to your 
20,000 of Mr. Saw , 
have been distributed. 

Mr. Horace E, Scudder said 
Sawin brought to the front 








brary idea as an adjunct of s 


of the enrichment of human 


literature is a great fact of the 


boy was given toy t ols for w 
len, bec ise he was interests 
but the boy preferr his fat 
rake The amount of great 
for all ages is enormous. In 


was asked to edit a m 
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State Librarn Associations. 


THe Massachusetts Library Clu 


rhe First Baptist Society having 





chapel at 10:15 a.m. The forenoon ses 
some of the philanthropic aspects o 


trustees, mace a briel adcacress ol 


i me 


that Mr. Sawin would have prese: 
in person, but he was unfertuntely 





ment Nothing is so sure of res 
with the individual The recog 


the most hopeful signs of the times. 
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years old, an agnostic and philosophical an 
archist. He heard a lecture on Wordsworth, 
and next day saw a book of poetry; he read 
something that expressed his thought. So he 
is a great reader of poetry now, and Shelley is 
his idol. Every library should have a person 
with tact and kindliness to give his time to help 
the public. Put bulletin boards about the town, 
and 
¥. &. © A. 

Mr. Woods, of Andover House, in Boston, 
** You must not only offer good influence, 
but go out and compel peopleto come in. The 
place where the books are should be attractive, 
and a social element should be cultivated. Set- 
tlements might become distributing centres for 
public libraries. Mr. Barnes, of Leland Stan- 
ford, Ir., University, has made a study of chil- 
dren's ideas of religion, of beauty, and of form. 
This study is necessary if books are to be carried 
wisely tothese people. The library should circu- 
late pictures.” 


Miss N. E. 


Sald 


Browne, of Denison House, said 


that arrangements had been made with the Bos- | 


ton Public Library to have a station at the 
House. The library furnishes an attendant, and 
Denison House gives the room. About 250 


books have been placed there, and more are | 


promised if a constituency is secured. Itis found 
that the people want short books. 

Mrs. A. R. Marsh, of Cambridge, described 
the work of the Book Club, that branch of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange. Each member has 
the care of 20 correspondents, to whom letters 
are written and books sent monthly. 
the past year 1171 books (exclusive of magazines) 
were distributed thus to people who are too poor 
to buy, and unable, for one or another reason, 
to draw books from public libraries. Many of 
the correspondents are mothers in places where 
there are poor schools or none. Some corre- 
spondentscirculate books among their neighbors, 
or to ships in port, or among colored people, 
etc. Lists of books asked for by correspondents 
are printed in the monthly paper of the society, 
The Cheerful Letter, which is issued under the 
care of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain. 
Mr. Lane asked that librarians co-operate with 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange by sending them 
duplicates not needed. 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the committee on lists 
of select fiction, presented a report of progress, 
accompanied with samples of blanks used and 
proof of list No. 1. As the estimated cost of the 
list is large when compared with the income of 
the club, the question of continuing the work 
was, according to the wish of the committee, 


referred to the executive committee with full 
power. 
Mr. Whitney, of Watertown, in presenting 


resolutions of thanks to the trustees and librari- | 


ans of the Malden Public Library, to the First 
Baptist Society, to Mr. Foster, the retiring pres- 
ident of the club, and to all who contributed 
papers or remarks to the meeting, said: ** It is 
particularly fitting that this Rhode Island meet- 
ing should be held in a city where a Williams is 


During | 
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| most unwise in the earlier days of its history, 


post lists of books in the churches and the | 


before the liberalizing influences of public libra- 
ries were so apparenton every hand, in expelling 
one from its borders for religious differences of 
opinion, but we are glad to see that Rhode 
Island does not cherish unkind thoughts toward 
us, as is shown by her contributions to this 
present meeting, and may we always, as to-day, 
forget that Rhode Island is not a part of our 
old commonwealth.” 

Resolutions were adopted instructing the ex- 
ecutive committee, if practicable, to arrange 
during the winter for a meeting of the club to 
which library associations in other New Eng- 
land states should be invited to send delegates, 


| and all persons in other New England states 


active or interested in library work invited to 
attend. 

A proposition having been made looking to 
the creation of a class of corresponding mem- 
bers, not resident in this state, it was referred 
to the executive committee to report an amend- 
ment to the constitution at the next meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, C. K. Bolton, librarian 
of the Brookline Public library; Vice-presidents, 
F.H. Hedge, librarian Lawrence Public Library, 
Miss L. A. Williams, librarian Malden Public 
Library ; Secretary, Wm. H. Tillinghast, assist- 
ant librarian Harvard College Library; Treas- 
urer, Miss A. L. Sargent, Public Library, Med- 
ford. 

The secretary not being present. Mr. Bolton 
acted as secretary pro tem. during the meeting. 

Wm. H. TILLINGHAST, Secretary. 
NNECTICUT LIBRARY A OCIA TION. 


ce 4 


Tue fall meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association was held October 2,in the David M. 
Hunt Library, Falls Village. The building, 
erected by the Misses Hunt in memory of their 


brother, is a tasteful and substantial one of 
brick, which cost $10,000, and has rooms for 
the high school on the lower floor. The meet- 


ing was in the afternoon and evening, in order 
to insure a full attendance, and many visitors 


| from neighboring towns took advantage of the 


fine weather and full moon. Guests were met 
at the noon train by a committee of ladies, and 
taken to homes in the village, where they were 
entertained at dinner and for the night, a boun- 
tiful and daintily served repast being spread in 
the vestry of the Congregational church at tea- 
time. The pretty little library was beautifully 
decorated with ferns and potted plants, and 
filled to overflowing both afternoon and evening 
with an intelligent and appreciative audience. 


| Twenty-two different towns were represented, 


and nearly 100 delegates registered. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 by 
the president, W. K. Stetson. Rev. C. W. 


Hanna, of the Congregational church, welcomed 
the association in a hearty manner to the *‘ prom- 
ised land.” 

After the president’s response, and the usual 
reports of secretary and treasurer, an interesting 


chief librarian, and under the protection of a | paper was read by Miss Cate E. Herrick, of the 


Baptist church, 


Massachusetts was unjust and | New Haven Public Library, on ‘* Open shelves 
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at New Haven.’ resent 


Since July of the ¢ 
year the experiment of permitting free access 


to the shelves has been tried, with very satis- 
factory results. Readers have found out that 
there are many classes of books in the library 
besides novels, and are using them with pleas- 
ure and profit. A children’s room h been 
opened in one of the galleries, and children 
free to choose all their own books from 
shelves. Books are of course misplaced 
one assistant spends two hours every day put 
ting them in order, but the advantages of the 
plan outweigh the disadvantages. 

Miss Annie B. Jackson, of North Adams, 
Mass., told of methods employed in the pul 
lic library of that town in the ‘ Circulation 


is 
are 
the 


and 








of children’s books.” In1883 there were only 
75 or 80 books for children inthe library, and 
there had to be ‘‘boys’ days” and “ girls 
days.”” Since then the children’s depariment 
has grown and is carefully classified, and the 
proportion of history, biography, travel, an 

science called for is much larger than in most 


libraries, 
Miss Louise M. Carrington, of the Beardsley 
Library, West Winsted, opened a discussion « 








replacing worn-out books. The general opinion 
of the meeting was that good and valuabl 
books should be replaced, but that money may 
be better spent for new books than for new co, 

ies of many gone-by novels, or of obsolete 
books of information. The poor paper and 
binding of some modern books were condemne 


7 


Arthur W. Tyler, of the new $300,00 
stone Memorial Library, Branford, speaking o 
the r7thcentury as ‘‘ the time when they printed 
for the glory of God, and not to make money. 
In the evening the ladies of Falls Village et 


tertained the whole audience at pper in the 





su 


chapel opposite the library. At the evening 
session Mrs. Donald T. Warner, of Salisbury, 
read an historical sketch of the Scoville Memo- 
rial Library in that town, quoting some of the 
rules for the Smith Library given by a genet 
ous resident about 1775: ‘‘ If any pers: hal 


have it for one 


he Ti 


about a book, he shall 


The fines for misuse of 


be uneasy 
copper.” 


record: ‘‘ Leaves doubled down, 2 pence; book 
nastied with coloring stuff, 1 sh g; drop of 
tallow, 1 shilling."”” This collection and the 
later Bingham Library were the beginning of 


the collection now housed, through the ger 
osity of the Scoville family, in a fine stone bui 
ing of Norman architecture, with a clock-tower, 
chime, auditorium, and Steinway grand piano, 

The Rev. John De Peu, of Norfolk, made a 
scholarly and thoughtful address, taking for his 
subject Tennyson’s “ Merlin and the gleam,’ 
tracing in it the development of Tennyson's 
mind, speaking of him as the poet of the grand 
eur and sublimity of human life, and of his con 
fident assurance, hope, and faith in God, and 
saying that he never wrotea line that would dis- 
grace the rectory where he was born, The ad- 
dress was a suggestion tothe librarians of means 
of interesting readers ina more careful study of 
Tennyson, 

Mr. Harden, from the New York office of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., spoke of paper and 


er 
Id- 


r 
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binding, and the advantage of glue prep: 


with rubber for making the backs of books 
flexible. 


Miss C, 
fthe A 


y 1 
} 


M. Hewins's account of the meetings 
L. A. Conference at Denver and Miss 
1¢ S. Heydricks’s description of the pleas 
of the post-« grapl 
pany almost 
orado and the 


te 


nicrence trip were so 


post 
rtrayed that the entire con 
t too had Cx 
Rockies. Withaur 


enterta 


been t 
animous V 


lanks to their kind iners, associa 


In 


y, 


nary mecting in 
t who 


] list of the membe 


rs, 


torm il sess 
Nov 


was 





the 
they were 
librarian « 
Library, and 
Library, from 
car to Marcus Hook. 

About four o'clock the afternoon tl 
spected the ¢ j rary 
meeting was pres 


Teoh 
| 


ne 
where 


Bliss, 





Free 


a chartered 


hester 


of the ¢ 
went in 


2a ' 
2urMap, 


they 


Miss 


whence 


ey 
and a short 
ency of Mr 
Free Library 
brief discussion 
best jf the 

The dis 


hester 
held 
n Thomson li arian of the 
f Phila 
yn the subject, ‘‘ How can y 
e of books ina public library 
1 by Mr. Thoms 
de by Miss Kroeger, M 
n, Mr. Bliss, and one « 
ester Free Library 
visited the Bucknell Library, 
nd sé f the trustees d tl 


terary curiosities were examined 


under tne 


lelp! 
romot« 
cussion was opene on, and 
marks were m:; 
Miss Middlet 
mittee of the (¢ 
Chey next 


me ¢ 


visitors. 





After dining together in Chester the party 
returned to Philadelphia, and are looking for 
ward to their next meeting, toward the end of 
October, when they are t be received by 
Mr. W. |. Latta at his residence Wissahickon 
Heights, who promised afford them an in 
spection of his very fine collection of Napo 
leoniana. 

Vf HIGAN lA 

Ine fifth annual conference of the Michigan 
Library Association was held in Kalan o, 
September j e pres lent, Mr. Utley, 
was una ibly al nt, the first vice-presi 
dent, Miss G. M. Walton, librarian at the Nor- 
mal Scl Ypsilanti, presided atthe meetings. 
The rst session w called t order at 3 
p.m., and after a few introductory remarks by 
the vice-president the president's address wa 


secretary. The subject of the paper 
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was “ Helpfulness to library readers.” It said 


that the earlier meetings of the A. L. A. and of | 


the state associations had naturally been largely 
devoted to questions of interior design and 
management of libraries, to technical details of 
interest to library workers, but that this year 
the aimin the A. L. A. meetings had been to 
bring out that aspect of library work which per- 
tains to the great educational influence which 
libraries should exert, and the attitude of library 
workers toward readers who come to the library 
and toward the community in which it is situ- 
ated. 
in a spirit of cordial helpfulness. A brief re- 
view was given of the papers in this line of 
thought written for the Denver meeting by Prof. 
Little and Miss Cutler. 

Miss Sarah A. Cochrane, of the Detroit Public 
Library, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The card 
catalog.”” The advantages of this form of cata- 
log were stated, and the most approved meth 
ods of managing it were clearly and concisely 
summarized. 

[he subject of ‘‘ Local bibliography and the 
indexing of local newspapers” was enthusiasti- 


cally treated by Mr. B. A. Finney, of the Uni- | 


versity Library, Ann Arbor. He said that 
newspapers contain material for local history 
that is not put into print in any other way, and 
unless they are bound and cared for much valu- 
able information will be irredeemably lost. A 
brief interesting review of early newspapers in 
the state was given, the first being started in 
Detroit in t809. The names of papers of which 
complete files can be found in the state were 
mentioned. Thelist wasa short one. The im- 
portance of having local papers preserved in the 
libraries as the most suitable place was urged, 
and it was stated that editors are, as a rule, 
very willing to contribute copies of their papers 
for this purpose. Inquiry showed that of the 
libraries represented at the meeting four were 
binding files of papers. 
items of local interest, Mr. Finney thought that 
the work could be done with comparative ease, 
in a minimum of time, while the librarian was 
reading the paper. Selecting only items of 
local interest and indexing usually under only 


one heading, the work would not consume more | 


than an hour for each issue of a paper, and the 


| other lives and 


| den 


In regard to Indexing | 
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vice tothe public. Inthe Detroit Public Library 
it is the custom to place them on the shelves by 
congress and session. Their system of number- 
ing was explained by means of a chart. The 
importance of having them well cataloged was 
emphasized. Mr. Gilmore is of opinion that the 
work of cataloging them begun at Washington 
will not relieve the libraries of that work, as a 
catalog on the pian of Mr. Ames’s comprehen 
sive index would be too cumbersome, being 
weighted with a large amount of material never 
needed. 

A pleasing address on 
from the citizen's point of view” was given by 
Prof. Hartwell, of the Kalamazooschools. The 
citizen's point of view, he said, isone of great 
cordiality. There are none who are not proud 
of the progress of knowledge which is largely 
due to libraries, all are proud of the public 
library as an American institution, and of Michi- 
gan for her standing in regard to the growth of 
her pubic libraries. The citizen’s point of view 
is one of great importance to librarians, who, 
like other experts, must avoid the danger of 
being so engrossed with the details of manage 
ment as to forget the true end for which they 
labor —the intellectual interests of the general! 
public. The librarian’s true specialty is to 
make the influence of the library strong and far- 
reaching. The ideal value of the library should 
be prominent in the minds of its officers. As 
there are books which are simply mines of in- 
formation, sothere are others which embody the 
thought and imagination which are our heri- 
tage from allages. ‘‘ One class must die, the 
is literature. ‘ The garners of 
Sicily,’ says Lowell, ‘are empty now, but bees 
of all climes still fetch honey from the tiny gar 
plot of Theocritus." To point out to 
eager searchers the garden plots whence the 
essence of intellectual life has been distilled is 
the highest opportunity of the library. It may 
thus give the transmuting touch which changes 


‘*The public library 


| dead learning to vitalized and efficient charac 


index would be of increasing value as years | 


pass. 

Atthe evening sessiona very pleasant address 
of welcome was given by Dr. Slocum, of Kalama- 
zoo. Mr. L. B. Gilmore, of the Detroit Public 
Library, read a paper on “ Classifying and num- 
bering United States public documents.” He said 
that attempting to make a proper disposition of 
these documents is troublesome and sometimes 
exasperating. Still it is amatter of great impor- 
tance, and the work should be done in a spirit of 
interestand patience. Inthelibraries of Michi- 
gan, designated as depositories, there are 37,000 
volumes of public documents, and it is believed 
that in a set of them there is as much valuable 
information as in any equal number of other 
publications, yet they are often consigned by 
librarians to the attic or the basement, instead of 


ter.” 
A pleasing incident was a brief informal ad 


dress by Mrs. Kent, who was librarian in 
Kalamazoo 23 years ago. She spoke of 
the progress of the Kalamazoo library, and 


said that one of the pleasant experiences of her 
life had been having people tell her of the help 
that she had been ableto give them while in the 
library. 

The closing session Wednesday morning was 
devoted to reports, election of officers, and mis 
cellaneous business. The secretary reported 
the addition of seven new members during the 
year, the total membership being 40. There 
are 38 public libraries in the state, containing 
an average of 179 v. for each 1000 population. 
The proceedings of the previous (1894) meet- 
ing, held at Ann Arbor, were published in 
the report of the State Superintendent of In- 
struction. The treasurer reported a balance of 
$39.63. 

The subject of place of next meeting was 
then brought up, and after a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to the propriety of holding a Michi- 


being so arranged and cataloged asto be of ser- | gan meeting in Ohio, it was voted to have the 
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next annual meeting in Cleveland at the time of 
the A. L. A. meeting. 
The following resolutions were passed 


“ Resolved, Th ft 
each library in 
local newspaper as 


tis the sentiment $ meeting that 
1¢ state should preserve at least - 


bliography and 





t 


} 


loca ) history, an 


index it if possible. 

“ Resolved, That the executive »mmittee mm 
cate with the Press Association with a view to maki 
arrangements for an appropriate celebration of St 

June 24, 1897, the sooth anniversary of the 


John’s Day, 
birth of Gutenberg 


The conference was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one. The beautiful library building, the gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen, was much ad 
mired. Dr. and Mrs. Van Deusen attended the 
meetings, and with the many other friends of the 
library not only gave their time and thoughtful 
attention to the papers and proceedings, but 
opened their homes to entertain all the members 
with a gracious hospitality that was gratefully 
received and highly appreciated. 

rhe officers for the year are 


President, H 


M. Utley; Vice-presidents, Miss G. M. Walton 
und Miss I. C. Roberts; Secretary, Mrs. A. F. 
Parsons; Treasurer, Miss Lucy Ball. 
ANNIE F. PARSONS, retar) 
y PAR} 1S. 17 r i CA 
4 \ ‘A 


THE regular meeting of the Library Associa 
tion of Central California was held at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, on Friday, September 13 
1595. 

President Rowell presided, and in an intro- 
ductory address called attention to the death of 
Mr. C. C. Terrill, atrustee of the Free Public 
Library, and appointed Messrs. Cleary and 
Clark a committee to prepare suitable resolu 
tions of respect. 

He then introduced Miss Kumli, librarian of 
the Santa Rosa Public Library, who gave a 
thoughtful paper on the topic of the evening, 
** State aid to libraries.”” She dwelt parti 
larly on the necessity of amending the state li 
brary law, pointing out some of the conflicting 


clauses, and suggesting improvements, from the | 


standpoint of the library 
Mr. Harbourne 
the same general ground 
Mr. Layman, Mr. Clark, Mr. Cleary, and Mr, 
Dupuy made short addresses, and considerable 


followed in a paper covering 


discussion followed on the following branches 
of the subject: ‘‘ Should the state make grants 
of money to public libraries **Should the 
state organize a system of travelling libraries?” 


‘ Should California havea library commission 

** Relation of the state and the state university 
libraries to public libraries,” ‘‘ Is any new legis- 
lation advisable ?’ 


The chairman appointed a committee of five 
to formulate the views of the evening into a 
draft of a law to be submitted by them to the 


Code Commission now in session, for incorpo 
ration in the state codes. 

[he president announced that the topic for 
the October meeting would be ‘‘ Library speciali- 
zation and co-operation.” 


A. M. JELLISON, Secretary 
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New Dork State Librarn School. 


Wednesday, 


g students 


October 


f term opened 
2, with the followir 


ENIOR CLAS 


Avery, Myrtilla, Katonah, N. Y. 
ley college, 1 

(race 
Wellesley co 


B.A. Welles- 


Lillian, 


lege, 18 


Jetteridge 


Brockport, N. Y. 


any, N. Y. 





Biscoe, Ellen Dodge, Wellesley 
college, 1885-88 ; 

Bullock, Waller Irene, Baltimore, Md. Welles 
ley college, 1892—94. 

Corwin, Euphemia Kipp, Greendale, N. \ 

Crawford, Esther, Missouri V ey, lowa a. Ses 
Iowa Agricultural college 

Curtis, Florence Rising, Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Wells college, 1801 {. 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins, Nassau, N. \ 

Pond, Nannie May, Woonsocket, R. | B.S 
Wellesley college, 18 

NIOR CLASS. 
Abbot, Etheldred, Utica, N. Y. B.A. Vassar 


college, 1895. 
Ames, Anne Seymour, Washington, D.C. 
lisabeth Parkhill, Wethersfield, Ct 
Atkinson, Jane, Holicong, Pa. B.A. Swa 

more college, 1893. 
Fellows, Jennie Dor 
Flagg, Charles Allcott 


Andrews, | 


as, Norwich, Ct 
Sandwich, Mass. B.A. 


Bowdoin col ege, 1594. 

Frisbee, Edward Selah, Albany, N. Y. B.A. 
Amherst college, 18 M.A. 1866; D.D. 1878. 

Hopkins, Julia Anna, Palmyra, N. ¥ 

Iles, Constance Hurford, Providence, R. I. 
B.L. Smith college, 1895. 

Kueffner, Cecilia Wanda, Cambridge, Mass 


University of Michigan, 1892-93; Radcliffe 
college, 1593 }. 
Langworthy, Louise, 

Alfred University, 1595. 
Lord, Isabel Ely, Essex, Ct. 
McNair, Mary Wilson, Oneida, N. Y. B.A. 


Elmira college, 1595. 


Alfred, N. Y. Ph.B. 


Morse, Anna Louise, Millbury, Mass. B.A 
Smith college, 1892. 
Newman, Alice, Pittsfield, Mass. B.S. Wellesley 


’ 


college, 159 


Pierson, Harriet Wheeler, Florida, N. Y. Mt. 
Holyoke college, 1592 { 

Smith, Bessie Sargeant Wellesley, Mas 
B.A. Wellesley college, 1595. 

Terwilliger, Mary Sayers, Altred, N.Y. Ph.B. 


Alfred university, 1 Ph.M, 1& 
Thompson, Madeleine Sylvester, Passaic, N. J. 
B.S. ¢ 


ornell university, I 


Thorne. Elisabeth Gertrude, Skaneateles, N. Y 
B.A. Vassar college, 159: 
Waterman, Lucy Dwight. Gorham, Me 
Willard Julia Etta, Watertown N B.L. 
Cornell university, 158 
MARY S. CUTLER 
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Librarn Economp and fjistorp. 


LO 


AL 

Alles F. £. 
Added 3754; ,201. Issued, 
125,442(fict. 66, >; uv. 21.30 
reading-room use of periodicals 159.791. New 
card-holders 2210; total registration 11,914. 
Receipts $15,000; expenses $14,875.16 (spent for 
books $5976.13) 

Mr. Stevenson says: 
rian’s most important and difficult task is the 
selection of books is but to utter a common 
place. But after the selection of the book as 
literature is made, then comes the difficulty of 
selecting or procuring the books as acommercial 
commodity. This part of a librarian’s work is 
growi-¢ more dificultevery year, on account of 
the in use of wood-pulp paper by book 
publishers. It is no exaggeration to say that 
not a single American publishing house in this 
country makes uniformly good books. Even 
the old conservative houses that the librarians 
always depended on seem to be succumbing to 
the mercenary spirit that prompts the putting on 
the public of books that are not worthy of the 
name. Publishers say that the comt stition 
drives them to this. The only thing left for li 
brarians to do is to omit all wood-pulp paper 
books from their lists, and that is what many 
are now doing. Most of such books have now 
disappeared from this library and are not likely 
to be replaced. As a general rule the wood 
pulp paper book is no better literature than 
itis as paper, fortunately enough. But this is 
not always the case. There are many standard 
English publications that cannot be found in 
any decent American edition. Of the 3000 vol 
umes added the last year the larger number 
were books made in England, and with but few 
exceptions they are books that any library may 


All (5th 
home 


); ref.use 55,935; 


Carnevice 


a 


rpt.) 


use 





5 


,easing 


a 
as 


be proud of.” 

Battle Creek ( Mich.) P. S. LZ. Added 1104; 
total 13,139. Issued 42,772. No. card-holders 
3089. 

Bridgeport (Ct.) P. LZ. The second annual 


photographic exhibit in the art department of 
the library opened on Sept. 26, to continue 
til Nov. 2. Every Thursday evening, at eight, 
luring the exhibition, there is a stereopticon 
exhibition of photographic lantern slides, ex 
piained by Frederick C. Beach, of the American 
Amateur Photographer. 


un 


vs 


Brookline( Mass.) P. LZ. tis planned to estab- 
lish a musictibrary asadepartment of the library. 
It will be arranged ina separate room, with read- 
ing-table and writing materials, and will com 
prise the various books on music contained in 
the library, in all about 400 v. The collection 
will include music as well as books on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Bolton hopes to induce music pub- 
lishers to contribute to the collection. The 
songs and ballads peculiar to each country have 
been separated into groups, as have also the 
operatic works of the great composers. The 
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| collection has been increased by recent gifts of 
books and music ty persons interested in the 
work, and by publishers. 


Chicago, Building Trades L. The Building 
Trades library, intended for the free use of 
workingmen, which was opened in Chicago in 
1892, has been discontinued after an unsuccess 
ful existence. It was started by subscription 
| among members of the trades unions and was a 
circulating library, free to all union members 
or persons recommended by members. Of the 
yooo v. on the shelves atthe beginning but 200 
remain, The project never won the interest ex- 
pected, probably owing tothe several great and 
accessible free libraries of the city. 


Chicago, Newberry L. Thethird annual report 
of the trustees describes briefly the removal of 
the library to its new building. At that time 
| the library contained 123,516 v. ( 
pamphlets, and the readers for the year (1804 
were 58,618, of whom 45 ) were men. 


| Cleveland (O.) P. ZI. The school board « 
| Oct. 1 decided to sell the public library building, 
allowing the board of education to continue their 
it until Oct. 1, 1897. This gives the li 
brary 18 monthsin which to prepare forremoval 
| and settle on new quarters. It is hoped thatthe 
action may result in the erection of a new li 
brary building, which is much needed. 


Denver Z. The two-book system 
was adopted at the library early in September. 
Two cards are used in charging the books. 


Des Moines (Ja.) P. ZL. Ut has been 
to remove the library to temporary 
until the new building to be erected by the city 

| iscompleted. The overcrowded and uncomforta- 

ble condition of the present rooms makes the 
change necessary. The new quarters comprise 
the lower floor of the Rogg building, corner of 

Eighth and Locust streets, and afford about 

three times as much room as is now available. 


Erie, Pa. On September to the corner-stone 
of a public library building was laid, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Everett, Mass. Parlin 

erick E. Parlin Memorial 
| dedicated on September 17, the exercises being 

held in the local Y. M. C. A. hall. The at- 
| tractive building, which cost $21,972, was opened 
to the public on the following day. 


Fall River (Mass.) P. I. On September 13 the 
trustees accepted the plans for the new library 
building submitted in competition by Cram, 
Wentworth & Goodhue, of Boston. There were 
18 architects in the competition. The selected 
drawines were placed on exhibition the following 
day. The design adopted, based on the best 
available models, shows an effect of solidity in 
appearance and construction. It presents the 
typical Roman palace, with its central cortile — 
in this instance covered with glass, and used as 
a delivery-room. A vestibule, surmounted bya 
lofty dome, gives access to the librarian’s, trus- 
| tees’, and central delivery-rooms. These three 
rooms occupy an area of 2250 square feet. The 


and 


30,56 


n 


use of 


Colo.) Cit 


decided 
quarters 


Z. The new Fred 
Library was formally 
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main court extends to the full height of the build 
ing, with an arcade of marble columns entirely 
surrounding it on the second floor The gen- 
eral delivery-room communicates, through fire 

proof doors, with the stack-room, with an area 
of 2600 square feet, and also into a cataloging 

room, with an area of 550 square feet. An his- 
torical or art collection room is on the principal 
floor. A reference-room of 800 square feet is 
arranged for, between the art and the reading 
A side entrance has been provided for 
| ct | 





rooms. 
which leads direct to the periodical anc 
dren's rooms, and also to the the 
ol committee in the second story From 
the floor level on Elm street is the principal ba 
ment entrance. A 


room and boiler-room, all taking in about 30« 
‘ 


rooms of 
5s h 
se- 
toilet-room, a large work- 


the buil 


square feet, are in this part ling 
Arranged around the central! hall, on the second 
loor, are the quarters for the school committee 


A general office, board-room, a sub 
} / 


room, and superintendent’s office are reached 
from the gallery about the central court The 
structure is of the Italian renaissance style. an 
stands 56 feet high on the Main street eleva 
tion. The library will 

manding site, and its ar 
mensurate with its surroundings In 
basement, the building will be of three stories 
Over the front entran i 
city seals will be cut. 


ttee 


comn 


{ 


occupy a most con 
hitecture is com 
oat 


the national, state, and 


Che building will be 


feet on Main street and So feet on Elm. The 
stack-room extends from the basement to the 
roof, and has a capacity for 400,000 v sy 
legislative enactment aloan of $150,000 was se 


cured, but at least $100,000 more will! be nece 


sary to complete the ideas suggested by the 
plans. Mrs. Sara S. Brayton parted with the 
site, worth $125,000, for# 00, and this leaves 
but $100,000 to complete the construction of the 








building and put it inshape foruse. I 
or sandstone will probably be 
struction. 


ised in the cor 





Independence (Ja F. / Added 1 total 
3731; issued 14,483; borro rs 2009 ipts 
$2586 62: expenses $171 » 68 


The report covers the period fre March 1 
1894, to June 30, 1895 
** The library in June, 1895, was removed into 


the new library building erected in pursuance of 
the conditions of the will of the late Perry 
Munson, in which he made the n ficent 


4 


donati for that 


n of $15.00 purpose, the lots 
on which the sam is erected having been d« 
nated by Jed Lake. It is now located in fine, 


commodious quarters, free of rent.” 


Johns Hopkins Univ. L., Baltimore. The 
fine Semitic library of the late Prof. Dillman, of 
the University of has been obtained by 
Johns Hopkins University, through the gen- 
erosity of a friend, who desires to remain anony 


Serlin, 


mous, The pure h ise of the libr ary, for 20,000 
marks, was made by Prof. Paul Haupt, of the 
oriental department of the university, who re 


turned from Europe on October 1, bringing the 
collection with him. The Dillman library 
contains about 5000 v., is especially rich in works 
upon the biblical languages, and is also very 


which 
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ageand 


full in the department of Ethiopic langu 
iterature. It will be placed in the room of the 
kn 


Seminary ywn as the 


ind will be 


Lin \ P. LZ. Added 752; total 10,905 





tand paid for 24; lost 4. Issue home use 
$1,155 (fict. § - ref. use 12,8 New card 
ers I! total registration 4Q00. There 
are 178 magazines and periodicals on file in the 
reading-room. 
rhe use of the reference-room, which is large 
and ghted, increases constantly. All the 
bound volumes of magazines, Poole’s index, and 
many reference-books have recently been placed 
in the reference room for free access, but in 


this 


oks, there 


large a 
} 


nas 


lition to the unrecorded 

been an increase of 2 

ver the previous year in the book 

There has been a slight decrease 
lof the libra 


S issued for 


nhome circulation since the remova 


ry, but this is probably only temporary. Miss 
Dennis suggests that the issue of two books on 
i card be tried 

Wich ” te L., Lansin Mrs. Spencer, 
the state librarian, has issued a general request 


that the various literary clubs, reading circles 


etc., in the state send to her a copy of their 
season's program or outline of work The 
law passed last winter authorizes the state li 
brarian to assist and aid such societies as fara 
practicable, and Mrs. Spencer is anxious to 
make this work a helpful and useful feature of 
he state library 

Wil i f & The bids for the 
new library-museum building were opened on 
September 25 1 were found to be so low as to 
nsure the construction of the building according 











to the accepted plans of architects Ferry & 
Clas, This wasa pleasant surprise to the li 
brary authorities, who had feared that the 
estimates would largely exceed the sur 
appropriation. The bids range from $400,00 
to $s oo. Contracts have not yet been 
awarded. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) P. LZ. The library bas 
irranged an inte bition of Bibles 
prayer-books, and curios, the property of Re 
lohn Wright, the uthor f ‘* Early Bibles 
f Ameri ’ These, witha rare collection of 
Indian les, the prope ty of the public library 
and a praver-t < of the fine Hmited edition 
published by the last convention, are place n 
the directors’ room under custodian In the 
collection is Mel Bible, with notes in 
his own handwriting, and a prayer-book that 
belonged to Shelley, witha letter of the poet's. 

Montclair(N. J.) F. P. £. (2d rept Added 
1723: total 4 issued 23.280 (fict. 13,276; juv 
6242). No, borrowers Receipts $5081.82; 


expenses $41 4/ 


The trustees urge the necessity of a suitable 
and wel!-arranged reading-room. A general 
finding-list of all the books in the library has 
been prey ired 

Vew Haven (Ct.) P. LZ. The children’s de 
partment of the library was opened in the first 
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week of September, and has proved very popu- 
lar. It is located in the gallery, extending 
nearly two-thirds the length of the building, and 


contains about 1200 v. One long reading-table | 


is devoted to magazines and periodicals. The 
department is entirely distinct from the library 
proper, a separate list of card-holders being 
kept. There is no age limit. 


Newark (N. 7.) P. L. The library trustees, | 


who recently returned from a tour of inspection 
among Eastern libraries, have decided to make 
a second trip to visit the chief libraries of the 
West. These tours of inspection are intended 
to furnish hints and suggestions for the new li- 
brary building which it is planned to erect in 
Newark, 


Newton Centre, Mass. Newton Theol. Insti- 
tution, The new Hills Library of the Newton 
Theological Institution was formally dedicated 


dience. The building stands on the crown of 
Institution Hill, and is a handsome two-story 
structure in the Greek type of architecture, 
built of light brick, with freestone trimmings. 
he exterior is quite plain. In front there is 
an lonic portico, flanked by two courts and win- 
dows separated by pilasters. In the basement 
is the stack-room, a reading-room, printing plant, 
three study-rooms, toilet apartments, and fire- 
proof room containing the heating apparatus. 
The main reading-room is located on the first 
floor, and is to be known as the Hartshorn me- 
morial-room. Its dimensions are 40x 58 feet. 
It is named in honor of one of the principal 
donors to the library fund. The entrance vesti- 
bules are on this floor, also the librarian’s room, 
offices, and another stack-room. The rooms of 
the Backus Historical Society are located on the 
second floor; also the Backus library-room, 
toilet-rooms, and studyapartments. Thelibrary 
has at present a capacity of 50,000 v., with 
opportunities for an increase of 25,000 v. 


North Attleboro’, Mass. Richards Memorial 
Z. The memorial library building, presented 
to North Attleboro’ by the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. I. Richards as a memorial to them, was 
dedicated on the afternoon of Sept. 16. The 
new building is a substantial one of brick and 
stone, costing about FH ,0oo, finely fitted up in 
side, and allowing for the expansion of the li- 
brary for years to come. The exercises were 
held on the lawn adjoining the library grounds, 
Previous to that time about 1000 school-children 
assembled and marched to the library, escorted 
by the Boys’ brigade company of the Baptist 
church anda band. Until within a few hundred 
yards of the building the band played, but then 
the children struck up the well-known words 
of ‘* Onward, Christian soldiers,” to the musik 
of which they proceeded tothe grounds. There 
the building was formally presented to the 
town by Rev. George E. Osgood, and received 
by the chairman of the board of selectmen, 
John ©. Hennigan. Then came an oration by 
Hon. John D, Long. The exercisesclosed with 
the singing of ‘‘ America" by the whole assem- 
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| 

| by the town, over 4000 volumes, were removed 
from the present leased quarters to the new 

| building, which was then opened to the public. 


Oakland (Cal.) F. ZL. (17th rpt.) Added 
122; total 28,102. Issued, home use 118,605; 
isitors to ref. room 8218 (six months only). 
|} New borrowers 2045; total registration 8861 
Receipts $23,973.14; expenses $23,555.92. 
“Since our last annual report four delivery 
stations have been established for the benefit of 
those residing at a distance from the main li 
brary. They are located in the branch reading 
|; rooms at the extreme eastern, northern, and 
western parts of the city. ‘here is a notable 
increase in the number of books called for as 
well as an improvement in the character of 
books read, notwithstanding the fact that the 
borrowers are ata loss to know what to send 
for, owing to the lack of a catalog or printed 


<-_wW 


; | lists of the books in the main library. 
on September 27, in the presence of a large au- | 


‘*The central reading-room, which from the 
inception of the library has occupied the lower 
floor of the library building, has been removed 


| to more convenient quarters within a short dis- 


tance of the library. This change has proved 
eminently satisfactory to the patrons of the 
reading-room. By the change we were enabled 
to fit up the lower floor of the library building 
as a delivery-room, removing some 10,000 vol 
umes from the overcrowded room above. The 
removal of these books permitted us to arrange 
and display to better advantage the remaining 
20,000 volumes, and convert the room into a 
quiet reading and reference department. This 
department is now in charge of an able assist- 
ant, who will devote his time to assisting stu 
dents and others in their research.” 

The trustees call attention to the fact that 
‘the work of cataloging the library is nearing 
completion. This has taken longer than was 
anticipated, but has been done ina thoroughly 


| scientific manner and need never be done again. 


The Rudolph indexer system having been sub- 
stituted for the antiquated card-catalog system, 
the catalog is readily accessible to every one 
visiting the library. But there is demand for a 
printed finding-list that can be consulted at home, 
and there is no doubt that such a publication 
would greatly add to the popularity and use 
fulness of the library and materially increase the 
efficiency of the delivery-station system. No 
catalog has been issued since 1885, and as the 
number of volumes in the library has trebled 
since then, it is practically useless.” 

At a city council meeting, held on Septem 
ber 11, $2000 was voted to the library for the 
printing of a catalog, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the trustees, that sum being half 
of the amount asked for. 

Omaha (Neb.) P. L. A children’s department 
has been established, with free access to the 
shelves. The return and delivery of books and 
the reading of magazines by children are con- 
ducted here instead of in the main departments, 
as heretofore, with most satisfactory results. 


Peoria (fll.) P. LZ. The corner-stone of the 
new library building was laid on the afternoon 


blage, led by the band. Later the books owned | of September 30, a few of the directors and 
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d friends of the association being present. The 


exercises were conducted by Librarian FE. S. 
Willcox. The erection of the building will be 


1 pushed as rapidly as possible. 





Philadelphia. TH® PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY (in 
Phila. /nguirer, Sept. 22), 44 col., il 








An account of the organization, growth, a 


i present condition of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, describing some ot the more va 
uable books in the collection; illustrated with 
; four cuts of the various library buildings. 


Philadelphia. T. Morris Perot, president of 
the Mercantile Library, on October 1 addressed 
to the city councils a letter in which he offered 
to make the Mercantile Library a free public li- 
brary on condition that the city appropriate a 
sufficient annual amount to cover its mainte- 
nance. In his letter, after giving a short his 
tory of the library and describing the extent of 
the collection, Mr. Perot says: ‘‘ Itis proposed to 
give tothe citizens of Philadelphia the full 

f this valuable library, and it is offered to tl 
city so as to make it a public institution, open 
and free to all, the city being asked only to ap 
propriate annually such a sum as will maintain 
t. Further, if so desired, this institution will 
accept the care of the libraries established by 
councils in several parts of the city and con- 
tinue them as branch libraries. This will make 
these libraries doubly or trebly valuable to the 
people of the neighborhoods in which they are 
situated, as the main library can at any time 
throw into any of these branches 10,000, 20,00 
or 30,000 volumes. If necessary it can, by es 
tablishing express wagons between the main li 
brary and the branches, deliver books from one 
to the other several times daily, thus giving to 


use 


e 
i 





these branches the advantage of 18 vol 
umes, in addition to those owned by them- 
selves.” 

The directors of the library do not, however, 


propose to turn its administration over to others 


The ownership and control of the entire prop 
erty is to continue, as heretofore, in their hands 
with the addition of three ex-officio trustees 
from the city government. Owing to this fact 
and the impossibility of consolidating the li 
brary — as acentral public library — under these 
conditions with the various smaller libraries now 
established, it is a question if the offer will be 
accepted. 

Piermont(N.Y.)P.2. The new library build- 
ing was opened for inspection on the evening of 
September 16. The library is an outgrowth of 
the local Village Improvement Association and 
begins work with about 100 volumes, supplied 
by the Regents of the state university. 


Richmond, Ind. Morrisson-Kee I The 
beautiful memorial window, given to the library 
in memory of Robert Morrisson, its founder, by 
his great-grandchildren Bertha and James W. 
Morrisson, is described and illustrated in an 
artistic little pamphlet recently issued by the | 
brary committee. The window illustrates the dis 
covery of printing by Gutenberg. The ceatral 
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window shows Gutenberg in the act of drawing 


a printed sheet from the press, and showing t 
his mpanions, Fust and Schoeller, the pract 
ability of his invention. The smaller windows 


above depict representative facts in the history 
of literature and printing; these include the 
names, dates, and arms of Moliére, Lope de 
Vega, Dante,and Goethe; the book-marks of 
Caxton, Manutius, Vostre, and Plantin; and the 


names, dates, ar arms of Chaucer, Bacon 
Shakespeare, and Milt 

st N.\. Reynolds Library On Octo- 
ber 1 the library was opened in its new home 
without formal ceremonies There was a large 


4 


and interested attendance of visitors. 


S/ Joseph (Mo.) P. L. (sth rpt Added 
I§51; total 12,85 Issued, home use 1 
fict. and juv. .518 - ref, use g15 (no record 


of general ref. use is Kept). 

*‘A large number of pictures accumulated in 
the library have been mounted on st paper 
and sent in portfolios to the schools for the use 


of the younger scholars. These pictures serve 
to illustrate history and geography lessons, e 
ucate the taste of the ttle ones and give them 
pleasure in beautiful things, and have beer 
highly appreciated by both teachers and schol 
ars. 

‘‘A list of 100 good novels published in De- 
cember has been influential in improving the 
class of noveis read, 


San Franc Cal.) /. Z. It has been de 
cided to establish a children’s department ina 
room on the second r of the library build 
ing, heretofore used as a ladies’ reading-room 
It will be well provided with periodicals and a 
cessible books, and will be used both asa deliv 
ery-room and a re ng-room,. 

Suaw, W: B. The Carnegie libraries: notes on 
a popular educational movement in ‘the 
greater Pittsburgh.” (In Aeview of revicws, 
Oct., p. 429 — 435 
An interesting account of the Carnegie Free 

Library of Alleghany, the Carnegie Free Li- 

brary of Braddock, and the Carnegie Library 





of Pittsburgh, illustrated with views of the 
interiors and exteriors of the buildings and 


portraits of the librariar 


Sor tlle ’ P./. The library was re- 
opened on October 1, after having been closed 
for alterations since July The book-stacks have 
been entirely rearranged and a second tier 
put in, several new windows have been made, 
and a large book-lift ha een installed. The 


books have been reclassified according to the 


D.C., and a new catalog has been prepared and 
printed, 

South A Wk(Ct.) P. LZ. (sth rpt.) Added 
313; total 3182, Issued 17,710. New card 
holders 264; total membership 1091; visitors 
to library 


Miss Scott urges the need 


of more shelf-room 


and of several standard reference-books, 
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South Orange (N. J.) P. ZL. The trustees 
have adopted plans prepared by Stephenson & 
Greene, of New York, for a new library build- 
ing, to be erected on the lot given for the pur- 
pose by Eugene V. Connett, the village presi- 
dent. The building will have a frontage of 54 
feet, with a depth of 30 feet. While simple in 
design, the general effect will be pleasing, the 
high peaked roof covered with red slate being 
broken by a half-dormer, relieving its piainness. 
Ihe building is to be constructed of Indianastone 
up to the water-table, and above that point of 
gray pressed brick. The trimmings will also be 
of Indiana stone. The main entrance will be by 
a wide flight of stone steps leading up to a fine 
Norman arch. A wide hall runs through the 
centre of the building, at the rear of which is 
the librarian’s office, opening through wide 
arches into the library-room proper on the one 
side, and into the reading-room on the other. 
There is also to be a trustees’ room and the 
usual offices. The library will have shelving ac 
commodation for 25,000 v., and the alcoves and 
shelves will be of oak, cabinet finished. The 
same trim will be used throughout the entire 
building. Provision is to be made in the erec- 
tion of the walls for the putting in of a mezza- 
nine floor of iron whenever in the future this 
may be desirable, and in this way nearly doub- 
ling the shelving capacity. Ground is to be 
broken at once, and it is hoped to have the 
building ready for use early next year. 


> 


Southampton, L. I. Rogers MemorialL. The 
Rogers Memorial Library was formally opened 
on Sept. 28, in the presence of a large audience, 
who later inspected and admired the building. 
The building was designed by R. H. Robert- 
son, a New York architect, who for many years 
has beenasummer resident of Southampton. It 
is built of hard burned North River brick, with a 
slated roof, and stands upon the site of the old 
Southampton academy in the centre of the 
village, presenting a fine frontage of more than 
100 feet, with open spaces on all sides. The 
plan embraces at the westend a handsome hall, 
with a seating capacity for 250 people. It is 
also provided with a large well-lighted reading 
room, a reference and librarian’s room, and in 
the centre, lighted from above, is the fire-proof 
room, of a capacity for the safe keeping of 
20,000 volumes. Above are apartments for the 
custodian. The library cost $20,000, and was 
built by Holland Emslie, of Cornwall Landing, 
New York. In addition to the Rogers bequest 
the sum of $5115 was raised by private subscrip- 
tion, which is to be kept as a permanent main- 
tenance fund. The trustees expect also that 
the hall will yield a good return. The library 
begins with about 1000 volumes of standard and 
popular books, to be increased by the active co 
operation of an experienced committee. 


t 


University of Illinois, Champaign. Plans for 
the new library building, for which the last leg- 
islature awarded $150,000, were selected on 
Sept. 22. The plans were submitted in compe- | 
tition, and four were selected as prize-winners. 
The first choice was given to the designs of E: | 


G. Bolles, of Springfield, the three other archi- | It contains about 2000 v, 
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| of our present quarters. 
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tects receiving prizes of from $3c0 to $100, re- 
spectively. ‘The plans chosen call for an artis- 
tic two-story building, having east and west 
fronts exactly alike. The main entrances are 
through great archways and are reached by steps 
down to the basement and up to the main floor, 
all steps being withinthe loggia. On the first floor 
are the main reading-room, periodical-room, 
reference-rooms, parlors, librarian’s room, de- 
livery-desk, etc. The arrangement of this floor 
gives from the delivery-desk an unobstructed 
view of almost theentire floor-space. The read 
ing-room, 60 by go, takes the north portion of the 
floor and extends up through the second story 
The administrative offices will be on the second 
floor. Entering the rotunda from the west, the 
president’s suite of rooms lies to the left, trus 

tees’ rooms to the right, registrar’s and business 
agent’s rooms directly in front. At the north 
end of the rotunda is a gallery separated from 
and overlooking the main reading-room on the 
first floor. There are three book-rooms, each 
having shelving capacity for 54,432 volumes, or 
a total of 163,296. The walls of the book-rooms 
are to be hollow, with inner shell of buff-enam 

elled brick. The interior construction is to be 
of the steel skeleton order, with porous tile fire 
proofing, all heavy inner walls to be of brick. 
The exterior walls are to be of stone backed 
with brick, two colors of stone being used, one 
for the body, the other for trimming. Marble 
wainscotting and frescoing will be used through 

out the structure. It is the intention to make 
the building as nearly fire-proof as it can be 
made, and to equip it with every convenience 
of the most modern and approved design. 


Work 


Washington, D. C. Congressional L. 
is now in progress upon the underground box 
railway, which is to be put in operation between 
the capitol and the new Congressional Library 
building. A trench 1100 feet long has been 
made across the capitol park, and in it will be 
constructed a brick conduit six feet high and 
four feet wide, which will enter the basement of 
the library building and the basement of the 
capitol, connecting by shafts with the main 
floors of both buildings. A small cable will be 
run through this conduit, upon which will travel 
two book-carriers. Telephone wires will also 
be laid between the buildings, and it is thought 
that in this way it will be feasible to supply 
books directly to congressmen with ease and 
rapidity. 


i 


- £. 
Issued 
Receipts 


h rpt.) Added 626; total 10,063. 
; visitors to reading-room 7652. 
512.19; expenses $1935.83. 

** The increase in the number of books pur- 
chased has necessitated an increase in our shelv 
ing room, and we have about reached the limit 
We have an average of 
about 30 readers per day making use of our 


Washington Heights (N. Y. City) 
t 


| reading-room.” 


Whippany, N. J. The Mrs. J. F. Roberts 
Memorial Library was formally opened in 


Whiponong Hall, in this town, on Labor Day, 
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FOREIGN. 


Leipsig, Germany. The name of C. F. Peters, 
the Leipzig firm of music publishers, whose 
‘Edition Peters” has long been the “hall 


mark” of the best in musical literature, is destined | 


to be perpetuated in the Musikbibliothek 
Peters, dedicated January 2, 1894. The library, 
which has been open to the public over a year 
and a half, contains about 10,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the works of the leading composers. 
Among the curiosities of the library are the 
complete manuscript scores of a number of 
operas that have never been printed. The first 
annual report, edited by Emil Vogel, contains a 
bibliography of books on music and periodicals 
devoted to the subject issued in 1594 ; also, a 
list of the musical libraries of Europe. Accord- 
ing to this list Germany has 103 libraries with 
more or less extensive collections of music, and 
14 libraries devoted wholly to music ; Austré 

Hungary 39 general, 43 special ; Switzerland, 9 
general, 1 special; Italy, 60 general, 5 special; 
Spain, 7 general; France, 25 general, spe- 
cial; Belgium and Holland, 12 general, spe- 
cial; Great Britain and Ireland, general, 4 
special; Denmark and Sweden, general, 
1 special; and Russia, 3 general. In an appendix 
are printed ro hitherto unknown letters by 
Franz Schubert, edited by Max Friedlaender. 


(Jahrbuch der Musthkbibliothek Peters fiir 1894. 
1. Jahrg. hrsg. von Emil Vogel. Leipzig, C. F. 
Peters, 1895. 1116p. O. pap. 


Upsala (Sweden) Univ. L. A history of Up- 
sala University, by Claes Annerstedt, the chief 
librarian, has been recently issued which gives 
an interesting account of the development of the 
library up to 170 Although the university was 
founded in 1477, it cannot be said to have had 
a library before 1620, when Gustavus Adolphus 
gave to the university his private library, kept 
in the former monastery of the Gray Friars at 
Stockholm. Before that time the professors of 
the university had used the library belonging to 
the cathedral. During the times of the Thirty 
Years’ War the library several times received 
from the king and from successful generals gifts 
of the libraries of several Catholic monasteries, 
among others those of Braunsberg and Wiirzburg. 
Another of its early benefactors was the favorite 
of Queen Christina, Count Magnus Gabriel Del- 
agardie, who gave to it in 1669 65 manuscripts 
among them the famous ‘‘ Codex Argenteus,” 
the oldest specimen of Teutonic literature. 
After his death the library received, in accord 
ance with his will, his own private collection, 
which was the finest then in the possession of any 
Swedish private man. The first 82 years of the 
library’s history, here told, were uneventful 
Narrow quarters, insufficient means, careless- 
ness and bad management on the part of the au- 
thorities are the main characteristics. But the 
library grew. At the end of the 17th century it 
contained 30,000 volumes, most of them foreign, 
and the greater part Latin, works. In 1675 
there were only 80 Swedish works, but in 1692 
the library received the copyright privilege, al 
though the printers were at first not over-anx 


, 
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ious to obey the law in this respect. The libra- 
rians were taken from among the professors, 
and held the office in addition to work in the 
latter capacity. The work fell mostly on the 
amanuensis, who at the end of the period had 
the title of vice-librarian. In 1702 the post of li 
brarian was assigned to Erik Benzelius, and 
under his régime the library entered on a new 
and more prosperous career. The present vol- 


ume by the chief librarian of the library is, it 
is to be hoped, only the first instalment of a 
complete history of the institution. A.G.S. ].— 
(Upsala Universitets historia intill ar 1702 
Stockholm P. A. Norstedt & Soner, 1894. 
I1g p. OU.) 
PRACTICAL 
PASTING BoOK-PLATE Miss C. R. Barnett, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, sends the following useful suggestion as 
to pasting book-plates: ‘Some of the readers 
| of the LIBRARY JOURNAL may be glad to hear 





of a simple little device for pasting book-plates. 
Put a number of book-plates together so 
form a block about three centimetres in thick 
ness. Make the sic perfectly even, and then 
paste a piece of paper on one side, thus making 
a block or pad of book-plates. When the back 
of the book-plate has been pasted it can easily 
be detached from the block. This solid block 
of book-plates is much more convenient than 
having a block of wood on which to rest the 
book-plate while it is being pasted. There is 
no danger of the book-plate slipping off the 
block, nor of getting paste on the front of the 
book-plate.” 


as to 


{ 


i¢s 


1 


Librarians. 

ALLAN, Miss Jessie, librarian of the Omaha 
(Neb.) City Library, died on September 12, 
after a lingering illness. The cause of her 
death was consumption, which attacked her in 


the autumn of 1893, and in the opinion of her 


physician was contracted in the handling of 
books infected with tuberculosis germs. For 
the past two years Miss Allan fought the disease 


bravely, trying different climates and methods 


of treatment, but without avail. Miss Allan 
was connected with the Omaha Library for 14 
years and had been librarian for 10 years. She 
was born in Omaha, December 15, 1861, her 


P 
on leaving the high s 
the library as an assistant, in 
acting librarian, and inthe fe 


oneer settlers, In 
I she entered 
; she was made 


188 
law ’ h 
owing year, when 


family being among the 


188r 100l, 


her sister, who was then librarian, resigned the 
position, she was elected librarian. In Noven 
ber, 1893, she was granted leave of absence on 


account of ill-health, and during her frequent 
long and sad vacations since that time her pet 
sonal work at the library was necessarily slight 
A week or so before her death she resigned her 
position on account of the condition of her health, 
and in accepting the resignation the following 
resolutions were passed by the board of directors 
f the Omaha Public Library, for them- 
of Omaha, desire to expresa 


“ The direct 
selves and the reading publi 


rs 
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| 
to Miss Jessie Allan their sincere appreciation of her | 
long, faithful, and efficient service a3 ibrarian The best 
the library has been coincident with Miss 


growth of 
Alian’s management and in large measure due to her per 
sonal effort She brought to the work of librarian a 
natural aptitude, but over and above that she showed a 
peculiar alertness to the needs of the reading public anda 
zeal in meeting them that more than anything else estab- 
lished the present popularity of the library."’ 


Miss Allan was an active member of the 
American Library Association, and had attended 
the conferences from 1888 to 1893, with the 
exception of the 1889 (Catskill) conference. 
She was vice-president of the Nebraska Library 
Association, and was always an interested and 
effective worker in library matters. She was 
well known and loved in Omaha and had many 
warm friends in the A. L. A. and in her pro- 
fession generally. 

The Omaha World-Herald says: ‘* She was 

littl woman, alert and keen, a mere bun- 

dle of nerves and intelligence, and with a 

sort of genius for the work which she 

assumed. There are born librarians as well 

as born poets, and Miss Allan was emphat- 

ically the former. A knowledge of books 

came to her as easily asa knowledge of music | 
comes to some persons. Moreover, her khnowl- 
edge was not sporadic, nor her interest impulsive. 
She loved books well enough to be willing to 
labor long and hard, in order that they might 
be made useful to others. She was in touch 
with each improvement in the conduct of libra- 
ries, and the Omaha Library has been recata- 
loged in the most improved manner, with 
various devices for assisting borrowers to the 
volume they desire. Much of this cataloging 
was done by Miss Allan when she was not in a 
condition to do any work whatever, but she had 
a strong spirit and an unfaltering ambition that 
sustained her when others would have yielded 
to their pains and lassitude. Under Miss 
Allen’s management there was always the most 
obliging service at the library. No reference 
was so remote that Miss Allan or her assistants, 
acting upon her instructions, would not endeavor 
to find it. No request was so preposterous that 
it would not be given respectful consideration. 
One who has had experience in the libraries of 
other cities must be keenly aware of the fact 
that in the Omaha Library was to be found un 
usual courtesy and obligingness. In short, Miss 
Allan, in the days of her health and vigor, was 
possessed of a strong public spirit, and she was 
determined to make the library as useful as pos- 
sible to this community. She was well aware of 
the fact that it was a community which needed 
many books and good books, and exerted herself 
to make those books available to all, and to en- 
courage those who needed them to borrow from 
the public shelves. A memory of the sallow, 
vivacious, friendly little face of the librarian, of 
her trig little figure in its dark dress, of her 
large brow, and intense mentality, her hearty 
handshake, her reliable knowledge, will linger 
long with those who knew her. She was a 
* gallant lady’ and served this city well.” 


a 


BArGerR, Thomas. Owing to failing health 
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and increasing years, the library committee of | 
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the Liverpool (Eng.) Free Library, under whom 
he has served now for the long period of 43 


years, have decided to recommend that a super- 


rannuation allowance be made to Thomas Barger 
keeper at the Free Library, William Brown 
street, Liverpool. Mr. Barger joined the Free 
Library staff on the day the library was opened 
in Duke street, October 18,1852. He has served 
under three chairmen and under three librarians 
—the late John Stuart Dalton, the late George 
Hudson, and the present librarian, Peter Cow- 
ell. During the cotton famine at the time of 
the American Civil War, some 30 to 35 years 
ago, Mr. Barger’s services were specially in re 
quest, the attendance at William Brown street 
increasing so enormously that the corridors and 
ante-rooms at the library had to be fitted up 
lighted, and requisitioned for readers; an at 
tendance of 750 at one time and a daily issue of 
3000 volumes was no uncommon record. After 
a long and meritorious service, laden with 
years, at the age of nearly 78, Mr. Barger re 
tires with the respect and earnest good wishes 
of all his colleagues, 


BARROWS, Benjamin H., was on September 9 


| elected librarian of the Omaha (Neb.) City Li- 


brary, succeeding the late Miss Jessie Allan. 
Mr. Barrows was born in Davenport, la., in 
1848, and came to Omaha in 1870, where for 12 
years he was city editor of the Acpudliian. He 
was for some years U.S. Consul at Dublin, and 
has always been strongly identified with jour- 
nalistic matters. He wasone of the original di 
rectors of the Omaha City Library in 1872, and 
has shown constant interest in its development. 


Heckman, Frank B., of Philadelphia, was on 
September 26 appointed librarian of Branch 
No. 6 of the Philadelphia Public libraries newly 
opened in Germantown. 


McCrory, Miss Harriette, of the Pratt In- 
stitute library training class of 1895, has been 
appointed librarian of the Millersville (Pa.) Nor 
mal School. 


Morsk, Miss Anna, librarian of the Millbury 
(Mass.) Free Public Library, resigned her position 
on September Ig, to take up the study of library 
work. She is now enrolled in the junior class 
of the N. Y. State Library School. 


Newtson, Miss Sarah C., ‘a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute library training class of 1892, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of the new 
Blackstone Memorial Library of Branford, Ct. 
Miss Nelson after her graduation was cataloger 
at the Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Library 
when it was reorganized by Mr. A. W. Tyler, 
recently appointed librarian of the Blackstone 
Memorial Library. Later she cataloged the 
Stoneham (Mass.) Public Library. 


SAUNDERS, John M., for 52 years librarian of 
the Woodbury (N. J.) Library Co., died at his 
home in Woodbury on ‘September 6, aged 83 
years. Mr. Saunders was a member of the So- 
clety of Friends, and one of the pioneers of the 
town, in which he had filled many positions of 
public trust. 
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SmitH, Charles W., was on September 4 
elected librarian of the Seattle (Wash.) City Li 
brary, succeeding John D. Atkinson, resigned. 
Mr. Smith has been for the past few years in a 
Seattle law office. He was a student of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Ct., and has been 
librarian of the Cayuga County (N. Y.) Histor- 
ical Society, and of the Ives Seminary, Antwerp, 
N. Y. 

UpuHAM, Warren, secretary and librarian of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society of 
Cleveiand, O., was on September 10 appointed 
secretary and librarian of the Minnesota State 
Historical Society, succeeding ex- Governor 
Marshall, resigned. 


VAN HOEVENBERG, Miss Alma Rogers, on 
August 1, became assistant librarian of the 
Washington Heights (N. Y. City) Free Library, 
succeeding Miss J. P. Price, who had been in 
the library 22 years. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


AMERICAN LiprRARY ASSOCIATION. Publish 


Section. List of books for girls and women | 


and their clubs; edited by Augusta H. Ley 

poldt and George Iles. Part 4: Education 

and science. Bost., Library Bureau, 1895. 

98 p. Tt. pap., roc. 

The Book-Leaf, published by the Carson Har 
per Co., of Denver, which now contains the 
‘Denver Public Library lists,” has in its 
September number a 4-p. list of ‘‘ Books on ed 
ucation in the Public School Library, Septem 
ber, 1895.” 

FosTer’s MONTHLY REFERENCE Lists for 
September (Providence P. L. Bulletin) cover 
** Yachts and yachting” and ‘‘ The White Moun- 
tains,” 

GERMANIA MANNERCHOR, Chicago. Catalog der 
Deutsch-amerikanischen bibliothek des Ger 
mania Minnerchor, 1894. Chicago, 1895 
39 p. il. S. 

A neatly printed little catalog, listing, by au- 
thor only, some 500 books. 

E. Lemcxe (B. Westermann & Co., New 
York) has issued the second part of his ‘‘ Cata- 
logue raisonné of world literature.”” This covers 


“* French literature: the classics and belles let- | 


tres” in the same admirable fashion that Part 
1, covered German literature. These catalogs, 
though, of course, publishers’ sales lists, are ad 
mirable in selection, arrangement, and annota- 
tion, and have proved helpful guides to many 
librarians. 


The MAssAcuusetTs Liprary Ciup hasissued 
the first of the monthly annotated lists of select 
fiction (for September, 1895), which were 
planned at the meeting held in Boston, March 1, 


1895. The permanent committee of selection | (The Creek war of 1813 and 1814 
| 
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| consists of a chairman (Gardner M. Jones) 
a secretary (Miss N. E. Browne), and 15 readers. 
The readers are divided into sub-committees of 
three members. The chairman and secretary 
select such books as they think desirable to have 
examined, the lists being limited to fiction for 
adults, and send them to members of sub-com- 
mittees for that purpose. ll books recom- 
|} mended by each one of the three members of a 
sub-committee are placed on the list, the anno- 
tations being prepared from the comments of the 
readers. List I comprises 14 books, chosen 
from 31 submitted to the readers; the selection 
shows excellent judgment and the notes bring 
out the character of the book with terseness and 
lucidity. The lists are especially intended for 
the smaller libraries, which have a limited 
amount of money to spend for new books, and 
| to such libraries they should prove a helpful 
guide. Members of the Massachusetts Library 
Club receive the list gratuitously; other persons 
or libraries may obtain them by subscription at 
| 25 cents a year, all subscriptions to be sent t 
the secretary of the committee, Miss Nina E. 
Browne, of the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
st., Boston. 
NATIONALIST CIRCULATING L., Austin, 7ex, 

Catalogue; revisededition. 18 p. toc. 

A primitive little catalog, listing, by title 
only, 541 books — a mixed assortment of novels, 
sprinkled with a few poems, histories, biogra- 

| phies, etc. 


The Oris LiprAry (MNerwich, Mass.) But- 
LETIN contains in its September issue a “ List of 
| American historical novels in the library.” 


The SAteM ( Afass.) P. L. BULLETIN (Septem 
ber) contains special reading lists on ‘‘ Woman’ 
and ‘‘ Reading and the choice of books." 


SANBORN, Miss Kate E., has just completed 
and Mr. C: A, Cutter is now printing an alpha 
betic order table for the consonants except S 
carried to the third figure (¢.g., Ba 111, Bab1r12 
Babe 113), and therefore nine times as long as 
the consonant part of the original Cutter’s Ta 
bles. It has long been evident that a table 
of this sort is needed for large collections kept 
in a single alphabet, like Biography and Fiction. 
Miss Sanborn had already prepared a three- 
figure table for the vowels and S, which can be 
procured of Miss Weeks at the Boston Athe- 
ne«um, or of the Library Bureau. The new 
work will soon be for sale at the same places. 


The Sprincriktp (AZass.) L. BULLETIN for 
Aug. —Sept. has a short list of ‘‘ Readings for 
English history.” 


U.S. Derr. or AGricuLture. Library bulletin, 


August, 1895. Accessions to the department 
libsary April — June, 1895. 12 p. Q. 
ry 
upplied Harvard College Librars 


Halbert, H: Sale, and Ball, Timothy Horton 
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Osborn, Frank Chittenden (Tables of moments 
of inertia); 

Phelps, James Turner (Life insurance say- 
ings); 

Porter, T: Conrad (A list of the grasses of 
Pennsylvania); 

Wellman, T: Bartholomew (History of the 
town of Lynnfield, Mass); 

Weston, James A: (Historic doubts as to the 
execution of Marshal Ney); 

Williams, H: Eugene (Temperatures injuri- 
ous to food productsin storage and during trans- 
portation). 


Bibliografp. 


Gacnon, P. Essai de bibliographie canadi- 
enne: inventaire d’une biblioth¢que compre- 
nant imprimés, manuscrits, estampes, etc. 
relatifs 4 l'histoire du Canada et des pays ad- 
jacents avec des notes bibliographiques, Que- 


bec, 1895. 711 p. 8°. 


james, M. R. Descriptive catalogue of the 
mss. in the library of Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1895. 

132 p. 8”, 5s. 

Tue “ Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen,” 
by his brother, Leslie Stephen, recently pub- 
lished by Putnam, contains in an appendixa 
bibliography of the principal works of Sir James 
Stephen. 

The MicHIGAN ScHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB has 
prepared, through a special committee, an in- 
teresting “‘ List of books recommended for a 
high school classical library.” It is a careful 
bibliography of the most essential and helpful 
books in classical teaching, and was compiled 
with the co-operation of representative classi- 
cal teachers in different parts of the country. 
The list is divided into 11 divisions, including 
books of reference, Greek and Latin languages, 
Greek and Latin literatures, religion and my- 
thology, public affairs, private affairs, the fine 
arts, philosophy and science, miscellaneous es- 
says, influence of Greece and Rome, and English 
novels, illustrating the life of classical antiquity. 
It comprises about 480 titles, giving place and 
date of publication, publisher and price, and is 
issued by Sheehan & Co., of Ann Arbor. 


Pon.er, J. Bibliotheca historico-militaris: sys- 
tematische iibersicht der erscheinungen auf 
dem gebiete der geschichte der kriege und 
kriegswissenchaft seit erfindung der buch- 
druckerkunst bis zum schluss des Jahres 1880. 
Band 3, Hefts. Kassel, Kessler, 1895. 565 
773 p. 8°. 8m. 

“ PrimITIve man,” by E: Clodd, a recent 
issue in Appletons’ ‘‘ Library of useful stories,” 
contains a selected book list on the subject 
(2 p.), with suggestions for supplementary 
reading. 
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RAINEs,C. W. A bibliography of Texas; or, a 
descriptive list of books, pamphlets, and 
documents relating to Texas, in print and ms., 
since 1536. Austin, Tex., C. W. Raines, 1895. 
200 p., 8°. $3; pap., $2. 

SLANE, Baron de. Catalogue des manuscrits 
arabes du département des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque nationale; fasc 3. Paris, Impr. 
nationale, 1895. 657-820 p. 4°. 

SAMMLUNG bibliothekswissenschaftlicher arbeit- 
en, herausg. v. K. Dziatzko. Heft 8: bei- 
triige zur theorie u. praxis des buch- und 
bibliothekswesens. ii. Leipzig, M. Spirgatis, 
1895. 121 p. 6 facsim. gr. 8°. 6m. 

Tuompson, Corrie L. Light railways: a cata- 
logue of books, reports, papers, and articles 
relating to light railways. Lond., P. S. King 
& Son, 1895. 28. 6d. 

Mr. Thompson is assistant librarian of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. His catalog in- 
cludes not only references to English writers, 
but also to French, German, and Italian publi- 
cations. 

“ WHITE servitude in the Colony of Virginia,” 
by James Curtis Ballagh, a recent issue of the 
Johns Hopkins University studies (13th ser., 
no. 6-7, 50Cc.), contains a 4-p. bibliography 
of the system of indentured white labor prac- 
tised in the American colonies, 

WILLIAM OF ORANGE. A good 4-p. bibliog- 
raphy of William 1. is appended to Ruth Put- 
nam’s ‘‘ William the Silent, Prince of Orange.” 
(N. Y., Putnam, 1895. 2 v., $3.75.) 


ffumors and Blunders. 


AT the book-counter of one of the large New 
York department stores a would-be customer 
recently asked : ‘‘ Have you ‘ Ivanhoe’ ?” 

**No,” was the prompt reply, ‘‘ but we have 


Par) 


‘Westward Ho’! 


Tue following books (unique copies) were 
lately sold at auction in New York: 

‘* Parkman, Montcalm and wife.” 

** Rives, Brother to the dragoons.” 

** Roscoe, Life of Louis the Tenth.” 

** Wiggin, Timothy's guest.”—F. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. | 


WAN TED.— Position in a library, preferably a large 

one, in charge of delivery-desk and reading-room, 
by a man 27 years of age, college graduate, wel! informed 
on literature, and three years’ experience as assistant at 
delivery-desk in a largelibrary. Good recommendations. 
Address N., care of Lisrary JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE LIBRARIAN who has for some years sought a 

first (1613) or second (1617) edition of “L’ Adamo: 
Sacra Representatione di Gie Battista Andreino Floren- 
tine’’ may hear of both by applying to Miss May Lynnag, 
4621 Forbes St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT‘ GARDEN, 


LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 


to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, ind to bring promptly 


under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreigu books on easy terms 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library, University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 


California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf Cheap Binding in Cloth Hard-Grained Roan, etc Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of M Allen's fai ulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, te years ago, we found that e immense Congress 1 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's Lond Agency Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and ¢ lewes in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source i we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with whi their 
orders were always filled 
** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to w h these pres 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenis g their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,"’—Presipent Weicn, /Jowa State Agricultural College 
**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leadi aries that continue to use 
it For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled fa ties ave held the ia made new patror The very large 


business built up demands only a smal! commissi instead of the customary 1o per cent A library can safely 


entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee: sure that it is not Making a 
mistake.”—Metvit Dewey, State Library, New Yor. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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“Without question the most perfect trade bibhography 
with which we are acquainted.” —London Book- 
seller. 


IN PREPARATION: 


The American Catalogue 
1890-1895. 


The new volume of THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
covers the period July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1895. 
It will be in two divisions, of which the first con- 
tains the author-and-title alphabet, and the second 
the subject alphabet, lists of government and 
state publications, publications of societies, books 
in series, etc. It will be delivered, if desired, in 
parts as ready. 

Price, $12.50 in sheets; and $15 in half morocco 
binding. ($10 in sheets; $12.50 in half morocco, to 
subscribers paying in advance of publication.) 


The edition is 1250 copies only, and there 
will be no reissue. 


. **Thereisscarcely a bookseller in the coun- 
try who would hesitate a moment to expend twenty- 
five dollars in advertising his stock ; ought he hesi- 
tate a moment about an expenditure that would 
ws ¥ enable him to sell hundreds of dollars’ worth of ” .) 
books in a year? Such an investment would also 
purchase for him a reputation among his customers 


for intelligence and trade knowledge that would pay 
him five times over."—A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 


This work ts indispensable to the bookstore or library. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
59 Duane Street (P. O Box 943), N. Y. 
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HICCINS’ AMERICAN DRAWINC INKS 


(Established 1880) 
Are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World, 


They are used and endorsed by the leading Schools, Colleges and Insti 
tutes. Three-fourths of the professional draughtsmen of this country use no 
other drawing ink. 

Jo. Pennell says of the Black Ink: ‘** There is no ink equal to it for half 
a dozen reasons, From the time you open the bottle until you have put all 
its contents on paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. Frost says: ‘' I use a great deal of it, and it is certainly the best.” 

BLACKS.—Two kinds : Waterproof, white label (insoluble when dry) ; 
and General, red label (soluble). 

COLORS,.—Carmine, Scarlet, Vermilion, Brick Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, Brown, Indigo, Violet. 

AT ALL DEALERS 
(Bottles by mail, prepaid, thirty-five cents each, Color Card showing actual inks free.) 


HICCINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 


The new adhesive for mounting photographs, etc., tissue and scrap- 
book work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage, over which it has 
many advantages due to its superiority and economy in use. Not a starch 
or flour paste, but a Vegetable Glue, semi-fluid, of soft and unctuous con- 
sistency, pure white color, and free from lumps. Perfectly homogeneous, 
and hence the water never separates from the pulp, leaving the latter to 
shrivel up, as occurs in all common pastes. Spreads smoothly and uni- 
formly, adheres at once and dries quickiy. Will not warp, cockle nor strike 
through, nor change the tone nor injure mounts. Requires no prepara 
tion—always ready for use. 
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AT ALL DEALERS. 





(3 oz, jar, prepaid by mail, for thirty cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 170 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
LONDON OFFICE: 106 CHarinGc Cross Roao. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 


FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 
A gents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. Jeritodicads 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all! Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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JOHN MURPHY & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


SATOLLI, Loyalty to Church and 
State. The Addresses, Speeches, and Letters of His 
Excellency Most Rev. Francis Archbishop Satolli, Pa- 
pal Delegate to the United States. Second edition 
Much enlarged by the addition of new matter, includ- 
ing all his addresses up to October, 1895. One volume, 
ramo, cloth, portrait, $1.25, #e? 

* Justice, charity, and loyalty to Church and country 
are always and everywhere true characteristics of Papal 
diplomacy."’ 

** The book contains far more than the title implies. It 
is a wide discussion of questions pertaining not only to 
Christian citizenship but to learning and institutions of 
learning, Catholic doctrine, the influence of the press, 
and temperance. It covers also the constitution and 
powers of the Papacy Church, the spirit of 
American institutions and their harmony with the spirit 
of Catholicity and the unification, through the Church, 
of the various national elements which make up the 
American people."'—ASaltimere Sun. 

FABER. The Worksof Father Faber. 

All for Jesus. Growth in Holiness. 

Bethlehem. Precious Blood. 

Creator and Creature. Spiritual Conferences. 

Foot of the Cross. Blessed Sacrament. 

Notes on Doctrinal Subjects. Life and Letters. 

Notes on Spiritual Subjects. Poems. Hymns. 

13 Vols., ramo, cloth, $1.50 each. 

Father Faber’s books have long been standard in the 
iterary world. There is a wonderful depth of feeling, a 
ravishing fascination, and a deep well of thought and 
imagery in each and all of them. They are pictures of 
religious inspirations that reach the heart and make us 
feel that grace and redemption are incorporate with 
our Spiritual life 


JOHN MURPHY 


and the 


& CO., 


The 


Bibelot. 


50 Cents, Net, a Year. 


A Reprint of Poetry and 
Prose for Book Lovers, 
chosen in part from scarce 


editions and sources not 


The subscription for 1895 com- 


generally known. . . . ae, & Gow s 


after volume is issued in Decem- 


Publishers, 


75 cents net, 


ZAHM. Bible, Science, and Faith. 
By Rev. J. A. Zaum, C.S.C., Professor of Physics in 
the University of Notre-Dame. 1:2mo, cloth, $1.25, net 
“ The volume includes his lectures and papers on sci 

entific subjects, the production of which excited wide- 
spread interest throughout the world. It ismadeup ofa 
series of essays showing the remarkable concordance be- 
tween the Bible, the Church, and the verities of modern 
science.” —F ree Methodist, Chicago. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


New Editions of Cardinal Gibbons’s Works. 
The Faith of Our Fathers. A Plain Exposition 

and Vindication of the Church Founded by Our Lord 

Jesus Christ By His Eminence Cardinal Gu 

Archbishop of Baltimore. 1:2mo, cloth, $1.0oc; paper, 

so cents. 

The cardinal has in this concentrated more apostolic 
work than most men are permitted to execute in a life 
time. Tofthe weak in faith it affords stability and securi 
ty, to the strong it gives assurance, and to the newly 
converted nt enlightens beyond doubt. 

This edition—the forty-seventh—is a 12mo, uniform 
with ** Our Christian Heritage," much enlarged by the 
addition of new matter. Printed from new plates, on 
heavy paper, and in new style of binding. Completing 
the first quarter miilion copies published. 


ONS, 


Our Christian Heritage. By His Eminence Car 
dinal Gissons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 1s2mo, cloth, 
$1.00; cloth gilt, $r.<o. 

A book for to-day when the world is fast dividing into 
two camps under the banners of faith and doubt. A 
worthy companion to * The Faith of Our Fathers." 

Liberal discounts to the clergy and religious. 


Md. 


Baltimore, 


Printed for Thomas B. 


Mosher and Published by 
him at 37 Exchange St., 


aed Portland, Maine. . . . 


ber will be $1.00 net. 


Advance Subscriptions for 1896 are taken at 50 cents net. 


THE 


BIBELOT is issued monthly, beautifully printed on white laid paper, uncut, old style blue 


wrapper, in size a small quarto, (5 x 6), 24 to 32 pages of text. 


Telegraphic Address 


BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


Code in Use 


UNICODE. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS! 


HE NEILSON BINDER is without an equal. Inferior binders are given away for adver 

tising purposes. We are prepared to supply reading-rooms with the best binder on the 

market FREE OF CHARGE in return for advertising privilege. Do not make or sign any agreement 
until you have seen the 


fee NEILSON BINDER mmm. 


Write at once for full particulars. 


NEILSON MFG. CO., 146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








We will protect users of our binder against so called claims for infringement and will prosecute 


user, maker, or vendor of any imitation of the Neilson Binder. 


Monthly Bulletin of the Providence Pubhc Library. 





A monthly publication containing classified ar sts a renta tions the P encel c 
Library; occasional “* special catalogues ™ of indi ments « e lit as e Mus a gue c 
April number); and reference lists in each t urrent interes 

TERMS, 3 CENTS PER YEAR; 2 ¢ VTS PER NUMBER 
Specimen copies mailed, on application. Address Provipence Pus.ic Lisrary, 73 Snow Street, Providence, R. | 
‘ fonthiyv nlletir zh , + r d fr } ° s 

A Monthly Bulletin w ich, as may be inferred from The bulletins are extremely valuable for their 

Mr. Foster's previous ventures, deserves a place on the | reference-lists on subjects of timely interest.""— 7Ae 


reading-table of every public library.’""—Zhe Nation, 
Jan. 31, 189s. 

The list on Napoleon, April] is “ta reference-list of 
works and reviews which will give serious occupation to 
'— The Nation, April 18, 18 


(Chicago), March 16, 1 


*]T wish that I could multiply it by a hundre 
do I recognize the value of the work you are K 
Calits/ornia itovarian 









Mr “has resumed the publication of his “ How much good work is being done at t Pp 
‘m y reference-lists." This will be good newstothe Library in this city, and what an ience the 
man t r years found these lists among the most its exerting inthe way of genuine culture, ma r be 
usefu »ibliographica | The lists are now issued erstood by a glance at the Mo» B t ssue 
the M uty Buttetin of the Providence Public Li by the management since the beginning é present 
"— Publishers’ Weekly, Feb. a, 186 year.""—/?Pre noe Sund lourna y 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
r AKE a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for w! 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest h 

as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 

They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, an 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 

This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness, and Low 
Prices. 

There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 
selected from the books of all publishers. 


TRENCH, TRUBNER & C 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, NUDINEA @ QO, 
LIMITED, 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail, Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN, Jeriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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LONDON: PARIS: LEIPa2ia: 
30 WELLINGTON SrT., STRAND. 76 Rue De RENNES. HospPiTAt Sir. 10, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because: 

He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books, 

He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


-+@>+ 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for wu 
Mr. Stechert’s s eas — it personal attention to the business, and the reasona 
sider a New York agent referable to reliance on foreign agents a ” 


. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York, 





1 lib pent much time in trying to discover how to get 

the least delay, trouble expense. rhe result of the comparison of three methox 
dering through one agent i andon, or ordering through one agent in New York s 
to give Mr, Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the | ngle 
t as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozer 
t places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the wh 
son was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the t 
+ Olechert $ long Cxpericnce, an i the careful personal attention which he g 


Mexvit Dewey, Di 





t of New York has served us with fidelity in pro 1g Eng! and G books, bot 
veriodicals. His ter r " » than any oth lave come t if notice, w 
rests very carefully. nience to have one agency in New York, repres 
iropeag countries.”” 


ss, as I ha 
gh ve. I al with you b 
late Lam unable to find a method 


Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 





“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8. Cotuins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV EB. STECHERT, 
LOMDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 








